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ably the case. With the great majority of 
Dutch dairymen this preference for black 
and white cattle does exist, although I 
have met some of the heaviest breeders of 
the Beemster, Purmer, and of other parts of 
Holland whe prefer red and white, others 
silver gray. In Friesland the prejudice 
against red, gray and white cattle is great. 
There, rarely any other color than biack 
But when asked why 
he prefers black and white, the Friesland- 
er is unable to advance any satisfactory 
Some, indeed, contend that red 
and white cattle attract the heat too much, 
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«| and white is found. 
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r frequent allusions to this sub- 








m people, we understand, have in- 











the Ploughman was prejudiced 
tech cattle and disposed to do 
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njury, or to injure the value of 











® attule in the hands of those who 
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own 











them throughout New England. We dis- 


< nphatically any such prejudice and we 
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ge anvbody to make out that what we 





























have said was designed or calculated to bring 
liscredit upon the qualities and charac- 

ter of Dutch cattle as such. We have al- 
ais regarded them as on the whole the 

















st of the lowland or marsh races, and do 














» regard them still 











It has been solely for the purpose of stop- 





g the useless and senseless habit of call- 











ng them by a name which does not, and 











ever did, belong to them, and out of a 
ire regard for the truth that we have main- 


ained and still do maintain thet the 
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lied to Dutch cattle, and that no intelli- 
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f facts, the United States Consul 
Amsterdam was requested to procure the 
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different origin, and as to whether 





1 Holland a favorite breed pre- 


lieved to have originated in Hol- 














before us an elaborate paper 
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by Charles Mueller, Esq., U. 








ated at Amsterdam, August 9th, 














these questions are definitely 
settle | with 
the first “scientific and prac- 
elders of Holland. Of the 

acknowledged authorities 
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sin various Dutch agricultural 
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yelieved to have originated in 








“have long since heen definitely 











istorically as well as physiologically” 





negative. 


ever, this assertion being so palpably against 
all teachings of science, refutation would be 
superflous. Dutch scientific agriculturists | 


| of an adequate supply at all times on hand, 

| they ought very nearly to repay the cost of 

putting in. We do not know that we can do 

| a better service to the readers of the Plough- 

| man than to ask them to examine this pump 

and consider whether it is not a good invest- 
ment for them to make. 


black and white cattle is a mere fancy handed 
down from father to son, just as the Dutch 
| farmer prefers a black coat to a red one. In 
nowise whatever does the black and white 
color indicate superiority of race.” 

We repeat again that this is not a matter 
for prejudice or personal feeling at all. It 
is a mere matter of fact and truth and verac- 
ity, and we urge the owners of Dutch stock, 
in New England, as they value their future 
reputation, to call them by their right name, 
and not try to make the public believe their | 
| cattle came from Holstein when they did not. 
| The true term “Dutch,” is as much better, 
| more historical and dignified, as the qualities 
}o. }'-""and stock are superior to those of 
Holstein. 





We may take occasion to quote 

further from the valuable paper alluded to, | 
upon other points relating to Dutch and | 
Holstein cattle. 


one 
PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 





| 
| ' 
We have often alluded to the numerous 
points which attract the attention of the far- 
mer in the course of his experience in the | 
breeding of stock, and among others to the | 
time or period of growth at which the heifer 
should first be pat to breeding. Most of the 
readers of the Ploughman are aware that we 
have advocated a rather early age as prefer- | 
able in the breeding of stock for the dairy, 


’ ant 8 . and the reas re » given for it i » | . 
Holstein” is wholly inappropriate as ap- easons we have given for it in the / ularly along, accomplish double or treble 


: ' ’ . 
weeding of this class of cattle, are, we think, 


putting the hetfex cw the bull at 
thirteen months of age, so that she shall 
come in at two years old, and others claim- 
ing that it is a positive injury, and that she | 
should not be allowed to come in till three. 
We are familiar with the best authorities | 
on both sides of the question and the reasons 
and arguments brought forward in favor of | 
the one side and the other. The most recent 
| that has fallen under our notice is that of 
’rof. Hengeveld, as containe:l in the paper 
| from which{we have quoted in our first col- 
fumn as coming from the U. 8S. Consul at | 
Amsterdam. Prof. Hengeveld 


calving in the early part of the animal's life, 


considers | 


together with spare feeding prior to that 
period, one of the chief conditions of breed- 
ing good milkers, because by that process, 
“ere the animal is yet fully developed, the 
milk producing organs are early exercised | 
and enlarged by an increased supply of blood, 

—in other words a good udder is attained.” 


| There is another point made in the same | 


paper which confirms the position we have 


. : | now required to pump sufficient water by 
If any person ceders his paper dixentinoed, he | UNanimously agree that this preference for | hand, and the loss we sustain from the want 


go at one thing, and finish it, too, the pass- 


the work of Neighbor Slow, who does things 

yent committee can award a premium to based on true and sound philosophy, al- | by halves, and, of course, reaps his rewards 
t ( » te : 

Tbutch cattle entered under the name of} “np — of course aware of the fact | accordingly. One of the best plans or meth- 
that there is a diffe ini : <i : 

} e is a difference of opinion among | ods of systematizing, is to have the farm 


To settle this question on the strongest intelligent, practical men, some advorating | mapped off on paper, and th 
twelve to | nate the helds by differen 


the river lot, the spring lot, the woods field, 


' : : " 
ly ; that is, know just what each aninal con- 
' sumes and the amount of cash value each 








of stock and certainly it is expecting a great | _ Written expressly for the Massach Plough 
deal of a cow to require her to make pure, PROGRESSIVE FARMING. 
sweet and healthful milk from such stuff. No oe 

BY J. 8. NEEDHAM. 


decently bred cow would take any more of it 
than she was driven to by sheer necessity, and 
we all know it is quite impossible to make a 
large and generous quantity of milk, without 
the largest and most liberal supply of water. 
The more water a cow takes the more milk 
will she yield, as a general rule, and hence we 
ought to see that she has an abundance of it, 
clear, sweet and palatable, of easy access, so 
as at all times to tempt her to take as much 
as she will. 

These pumps, we understand, are warrant- 
|ed to work well for three years, and during 
that time, if we reckon the hours of labor 


In the clay soil portions of this country a 
progressive farmer even in cities is quickly 
discoved by his step and by having his pants 
tucked in his boots. 

In New England he is known in town by 
his team and loads of produce in market. 

The 23d of August I was in Lawrence, 
and having three hours of leisure to spare, 
visited the farm of Mr. Levi Emery, and to 
prove that farming does pay, and “ bigly 
too,” I will give you some items that I saw, 
and gathered from Mr. Emery, a gentleman 
of marked courtesy to an entire stranger. 

To begin with, I found Mr. Emery a man 
of muscle and brains both well dayeloped, 
and a life long practical experience in his call- 
ing. 

His farm lies up the river from the dam 
about one mile on the termination of Essex 
street, sloping up from the river to an alti- 
tude of two hundred feet ; on that altitude 
he built his buildings. His house is a modest 
farmer’s house, good and convenient ; his 
barn is spacious No 1, and from his cupola, 
fifty towns can be seen on aclear day. In 
1862 he came on from Chicagu on account 








Correspondence, 








“ as PCE Ne : ~~" lof the ague, and found this lot of land for 
me Feng sale. It contained seventy acres and was 
sYs TEMATIC FARMING. mostly covered with white and pitchpines, | 


and was supposed to be a barren sand hill. 
He found it to be a strong gravelly clay soil, 
and bought it for less than $100 per acre. 
To-day adjoining land is selling for eight 
cents per foot, and his is worth more for 
building purposes. 

As a farmer, I wish to speak of him. He 
first cleared up little elliptic shaped spaces 


BY DAVID 4. EVANS, JR. 


“ But how are you going to do it?” asks 
Neighbor Slow. Why, by first having a 
clear idea of what you are going to do, a 
real, live, practical idea, and then proceed to | 
do it, not harum scarum, but regularly, sys- 
tematically. One of the best farmers 


| New York. 








Horticulture, 


alent te te ee i te a en ee ee 


THINNING FRUIT. 
The southern papers say there nevPwere 


as fine oranges in Florida as there are this 
year, and that it is owing to a severe gale 
which blew off fully three-fitths of the young 
fruit just after they were fairly formed. 
There is a lesson here to fruit growers of 
every class. We take up the reports of the 
fruit growers’ societies in any part of the 
community and note the great difference of 
opinion which prevails as to the quality of 
any one fruit. One speaker, perhaps, char- 
acterizes it as food for the gods, while an- 
other would not give it to his pigs! No 
doubt if the state of the facts could be as- 
certained it would be found that one had an 
overcrop, and the other but few on his trees. 
In the grape, we know how forcibly all 
writers warn us against the evil of over- 
cropping. The best vineyardists cut away a 
large roportion of the bunches, and assert 
not only that it aids the size, but the quality 
of those which are left; and in the pear it- 
self we all know tow the large, fat, juicy fel- 
low is far superior to the lean scrub from the 
same tree. The good effects of fruit thin- 
ting is not half enough insisted on; but 
such facts as this of the orange crop, may 
help to do it.—Germantown Telegraph. P 





How an Inptan Raises Peacurs.—A 
correspondent of the Chautauqua Farmer 
gives the following account .of a Tuscarora 
Indian farmer on the reservation in western 
We do not think some of the 
reasoning is sound, but it is encouraging 
when we have evidence that any one, red 
black, or white, thinks, and this Indian evi- 
dently does :— 

John Mount Pleasant, who has a farm of 
200 acres in the southwest corner of the 
reservation, about five miles from Suspension 
Bridge, told me that he cleared 32,000 last 





know of devoted most of his time in syste- : 
7 of about one acre in extent, 


(he now has 
four of them ) and put in his hot beds, pre- | 
paring them for three months under heat | 
one of those is devoted to lettuce, which he | 
sells in Washington Market, New York, for | 
$12,50 per hundred heads. His lettuce is| 
put on board the cars at four o'clock P. M.| 
and reaches the tables of the hotels in New| 
York in season for breakfast. | 
Some of those elliptic spaces are — 
to forcing cabbages, one to tomatoes, one to 
cucumbers, and so on. He has picked forty 
boxes of tomatoes in a single day and 
shipped them at $8.00 per box, a larger cash 
return in a single day than many farmers re- 
Gown th "SPUN per 
now, August 23d, his plants are used up. 
His variety is one of his own, seamless and 


matizing his plans, and mapping out his 
campaign for the ensuing year. He did not 
leave it until spring and then go in, head 
over heels, rush first at one thing and then 
at another, and when the time came round 
for him to be done would be in a glorious 
muddle, like many I could name, but would | 


word to success in farming, and then go reg- 


en you can desig- 
names, sucu @o 


soe ay" 
box, his are gone, and 


the sycamore field, or A. B. C. D. &e., as 
you see fit, or think the most suitable, and 
then during the winter you can systematize 
the operations to be done next year, put 
them down on paper, and it will not only 
prove of value to you in your work, of great 
value, but will prove interesting in after 





jsount, very early, fine flavored, and thin 
skinned. 

He has two acres of grapes, two of squash, 
(a great crop) two in strawberries and rasp- 
berries, one in a peach orchard, two in beets, | 
two or three in cabbages, and perhaps two 
years, serving as a diary, and a very interest- Gus 
ing and valuable one it will prove to be. 

Not only should you plan the work to be 
done on the farm, but let this care be ex- 
tended to the stoek by feeding systematical- 


more in cucumbers aad other truck. 
his farm he has cisterns arched over with 
brick, with force pumps in them, with hose 
for irrigation. He keeps four horses, two 
oxen for the farm work, and cuts on most of 
his mowing land two crops of hay. 

Now I wish to enumerate what his know- 


returns to you, and then you can very readi-|},~ has done in ten years; he has taken the 


jand mentioned, incidentally, that the chief 


year from the proceeds of his fruit orchard ; | 
reason why his peach trees were loaded with 
fruit, while others, apparently on the same 
kind of soil, bore n&thing, was that in set- 
ting his trees he always made a deep hole 
with a bar into which he inserted the tap 
root as deep as possible. He said the nur- 
serymen, in pulling their trees for market, 
very often cut off this tap root. He would 
never set out a tree thus mutilated unless 
— to do so; and in that case he 
would take the longest lateral root he coul! 
nd and thrust it down into the hole as a 
substitute for the original tap root. By pur- 
suing this course he almost uniformly has a 
liberal crop of peaches. His peach trees are 
set in alternate rows with his apple trees. 








putaem vine Gowa Yue unNKs ee 
time for tree planting is much less important 
than the manner. He mentions one case 
where one hundred trees were planted May 
18, when most were in full leaf and some in 
blossom, yet not one died. Healthy trees 
with good roots, set in a place so large that 
roots need not be twisted or crowded, with 
the roots well puddled and the dirt packed 
close around them—are the points to which 
he pays attention in tree planting. 


Stock Department, 


—eeerern ee 
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One of the editors of The Plantation, At- 
lanta, Ga., writes :—‘*It would bea wise 
thing for Northern stock raisers to form 
partnerships with gentlen en at the South on 





ly tell whether your investment is a losing) yooq and stumps from quite twenty acres, 
or a paying one. 

To farm systematically, you should always 
know the condition of your whole farm, and 
of the individual lots, whether they are light or 
heavy, whether rich or poor, and should al- 
ways know what sort of manure or fertilizer 


fialds, into a very high state of culture, hauled 
into town most of his old, useless stone 
walls and sold them, built underdrains, built 
his buildings, and stocked his farm with first 
quality of team and roots. 


|find the stock, and the Southern man the 
and brought those and twenty more, run out i} 


taken, and that is in regard to the feeding of | suits each particular sort of vegetable. The 
young calves. We have advocated a moder- | latter item may, at a glance, seem difficult 
late course of feeding for calves intended for | to do, if not utterly impossible, although it 
dairy cows, not such as to lead to fat, but | is not so, for daily practice on your own farm, 
simple to keep them growing and thriving. | as well as observations, careful ones, of the 
We quote trom the paper alluded to, on this | practices of your brother farmers will enlight- 
point, as follows: “Formerly the average |en you on the subject; and it isa self evi- 
yield of a Dutch cow has been three thou- | dent fact that farmers, as a rule, are only 


When he bought the land his friends told 
him he would starve out quickly, for his all 


foresaw that those little elliptic shaped} or bull for sale in the state of Georgia. 
spaces that he was going to make, and those 
pines, would be his Eldorado. 


Those little 


We regret that space does not permit us 





























to give this valuable and elaborate paper in 
full, but we quote a few paragraphs which 
ought to he enough to satisfy all reasonable 
minds and to lead to the immediste discon 
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and history to call the Holsteins “Dutch,” 

than to call the Dutch “Holsteins.” 

the prevailing and erroneous notion of one 
tae other strain of Dutch cattle being 
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> means equal. That the Germans en-| being opened. 


sand Dutch cans of milk per annum, (a | 
gallon is equal to 4.54 Dutch cans.) At the 
present day it cannot be rated at over two 
thousand exght hundred and fifty cans. This | 


decrease in milk supply is not owing toa | 


iance of the use of the term “Ilolstein” as | deterioration of race, but to the bad practice 


of over feeding the calves, a habit which the 


| be far more in accordance with truth | Dutch dairyman follows in imitation of the of crop, or used some new implement, 


example set by his ancestors, which is carried 


to the extreme. In the nature of animals it 


Che Consul says : “I must here touch upon | is a fixed law that food over and above what they will soon become known. 


is required for sustenance and growth seeks 
an outlet, thereby more than ordinarily de- 


. reeds. There is no such thing| veloping one or the other function of the perience from the former owner, and the con- 
‘wown in Holland. It bas been clearly| animal organism. With cattle this surplus sequence was, as might be supposed, that we 
at Holstein cattle are the distant |may take the shape of fat or meat. A calf made very many sad mistakes and grevious 


| Feceiving more food than is required for its 


latter nearer than any other| sustenance and development, must neces- 
attle, yet in milk supply they are| sarily grow fat, the milk channels not yet opened our eyes at once to the necessity and 


In this manner a tendency 


too glad to tell how they raired this or that 
crop, and what attended their 
exertions, and you can, often, in a few hours’ 
conversation and observation gain as much 
valuable practical knowledge as you could by 
several years of experimenting on your own 
If a farmer has tried some new kind 


tropical farms of about one acre each; on 
ground sloping and shaped in form to get 
the most direct rays from the sun. 

The surrounding pines are limbed to the 


success 


ground, about thirty feet high and perhaps 


one hundred feet thick, softening and warm- 
farm. ing the air as it passes through to the little 
glass amphitheatre within. 

Those little elliptic lots give him employ- 
ment all winter, until open planting outside. 
Then his glasses are packed away for another 


or adopted some new method . of cul- 
ture, be the results good, bad or indifferent, 


When we first came on our farm, we did not 


: season, and he goes out of doors to work, 
think it necessary to obtain any notes of ex- 


steps North, say, about six huudred miles 
from those bowers of evergreens to the open 
bank of the ever busy Merrimack. 

Mr. Emery has more than quadrupled the 
intrinsic value of his farm for farming pur- 
poses, and has now got it into such a condi- 
tion to net him ten per cent on $50,000, and 
and the enhancement of his land in market 


blunders, resulting in a loss of time, crops, 
and, of course, a loss of cash. These losses 


the desirability of changing our tacties, to 


‘heavy importations of Dutch cattle for 
f improving their dairy stock. 
*s and choice bulls have of late 


pped to Germany in such large num- 


ivuid a similar hard fate the following year ; 
and, to do this, we endeavored to systematize 
our farming operations, the previous year’s 
experiences, although some of them were not 
at all satisfactory to us, aiding as greatly in 
doing so intelligibly. If we found that this 


| for accumulating fat is created in the young or- 
ganism at the expense of the milk yielding 
| properties. On the other hand let the young 
animal be sparingly fed up to its first and 
| timely calving, subsequently to be put on a 
,| more liberal supply of food, and the founda- 


value for building purposes has far out- 
stripped its improved intrinsic value. 

I do not say all can do as he has done, for 
few evec learned the trade, and fewer yet 
possess perceptiv@ faculties for eminent suc- 


enactment of prohibitory 


be “pes written to upon the sub- 
* Dutch cattle and Holstein cattle. | under than over feeding. The latter course tilizers, we had considerable to learn and our 
ot kindly replied, and I| in the raising of beef cattle wil) do very well, experience with them the first year gave us 
subjoin a translation of his remarks. | but for dairy stock we prefer a moderate and 
“The cattle of the Beemster and 


Netherlands, but, as milkers, 
reed of cattle in Europe, the 
Swiss stock of Bern and Saone 
Necessarily it follows that 
to be preferred to the Holstein, 
rg, Breitenburg and all other so called 
or polder breeds of those countries. 


“richer quality, while, as beef cattle, 
‘ow a less angular frame and finer 
- When transferred to Dutch pas- 
se the above named polder breeds im- 
+ Wonderfully in every respect, although 
oe never equal the native stock either as 
w cattle or milkers. I may here add that 
* former days, the Northmen were in the 


| tion for a large milk supply is laid.” 

| We think there is much sense in that 
though it is a caution which is less needed 
in New England than in many other parts 
of the world. Our prevailing fault is rather 


| 


, 


steady diet and not to lay up fat. 
y 





THE AUTOMATIC PUMP. 

We gave an illustration of this pump in the 
Ploughman for Aug. 24th, and ought, per- 
haps, to have called attention to it more dis- 
tinetly at the time. We cannot, now, speak 
from experience with reference to its merits, 
but, on general principles it must be admit- 
ted that something of the kind is greatly 
needed on the farms of New England. This 


k 





es 


of 


everlasting pumping of water for stock, with ; 
the high cost of labor at the present time, is 
a thing to be remedied, if possible, and if we 
can make the cattle do their own pumping 
without any extra labor or wear and tear of 
muscle, it is so much clear gain of time and 
, work, so much less expenditure both of hu- 
““e rich meadows of Holland fur fattening |™# and brute force. 
Pposes, but at no time did importations| Many of our pastures are but poorly sup- 
plied with pure water, so important to the 
. health and thrift of stock. A muddy pool, 
. ‘ much for Prof. Hengeveld. The Con- | fouled with shme and the droppings of cat- 
“i tdds, “as to the question whether Dutch | tle, is a miserable source of drink for a dairy 
on men give universal preference to black | Cow, and yet thousands of our most valuable 
~ White cattle for dairy purposes, or wheth-|®nimals are compelled to resort to such 
I iw Pteference is based upon mere fancy, pools for all the water they get through our 
ust answer that the latter is unquestion- long summer days. We have no doubt such 
p'aces are the source of many of the diseases 


or that crop did not do so well on light soil, 
we changed the order of things and _ substi- 
tuted heavy soil in the place of the light soil, 
or if heavy soil did not give good results we 
used light soil and so on. In regard to fer- 


ings, but ail can learn something. 


. themselves, their children, or the public. 
an exceedingly good ground-work on which 


to base our plans for the next year. Having 
experiences and experiments every year to 
add to these, we had an opportunity to bet- 
ter our plans yearly, and work more intelli- 
gently for our own good and our own profit. 

Systematic farming is, by far, more the 
exception than the rule, and one week's ex- 
perience with a farmer who systematizes his 
operations on the farm is worth more to one 
who intends to adopt farming as a profession, 
than a whole year would be on the farm of a 
careless person, who farms on the slip-shod 
style, never thinking of what the morrow 
would bring forth or of making due provi- 
sions in the winters for the ensuing year’s, 
when work is not so pressing, and you have 
abundance of time to think and plan, and an 
opportunity to improve on the previous year's 
course, 80 as not only to better the appear- 
ance and productive capacity of the farm, but 
to improve on the amount of net proceeds 
yearly,—and always having indellibly im- 
ressed upon their minds the best of mottoes. 


xcelsior. 
* Cecil Fruit, Truck and Stock Farm.” 


cess. 





A GOOD MILKER. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
! 


to know it. 


ing the trial through the month of June, 





the amount of butter, except that it takes 1 


made without extra feed. 


Yours, FP. A. WILkins. 
Danvers Centre, Mass., Aug. 12, 1872. 





te” The California wheat crop is so large 
that if mistakes are not made, it has never 








cess in farming, any more than in other call- 


We hear men say “ farming does not pay ;” 
who is to blame, farm, or farmer? In other 
business pursuits we find that ninety-five per 
cent fail, and perhaps one per cent build up 
colossal fortunes, that often prove a curse to 


The farmer cannot build up a colossal for- 
tune for his is not a pursuit of public plun- 
der by cornering bread stuffs, railroad shares, 
or selling worthless air bubbles. He is not 
and can not be a parasite on the industry of 
his fellowman; he isa true friend of indus- 
try for industry is his stepping stone to suc- 


I notice in your paper of July 10th, the 
statement of Mr. Weare, of Whitefield, N. H. 
There is no doubt Mr. W. has a very good 
cow, perhaps not many better, but if there is 
one that is superior, it seems he would like 
I would state that my cow is 
five years old, part Ayrshire breed. In mak- 


found the average to be 280 lbs. per week. 
The milk is of good quality, but as Isell the 
greater part of it, have not made a trial as to 


quarts to the pound. The above trial was 


. {7A cow, under ordinary feeding, furnish- 
been equalled in any country. They talk of} ¢s in a year 20,000 oounte yO 
75, 80, and in one case 100 bushels per acre. | ment, and about 8000 pounds of liquid. 


the following basis : The Northern man might 


and and personal attentions, and make an 
| equitable division of profits. These profits, in 
a well conducted establishment of this kind, 
would be handsome. The demand for cer- 
tain kinds of live stock is eager. The writer 
is constantly receiving inquiries as to where 
Merino sheep and Ayrshire or Alderney cat- 
tle can be bought, and is constantly compelled 
| to say that he does not know. At the pres- 
| ent moment, he doubts if there be a Merino 








was there in the land; but his know-how ewe or ram, or an Ayrshire or Alderney cow 


The 
| Northern agricultural papers are full of stock 
j advertisements. But they are practically, of 

little use to us, as few persons can pay the 


| 


elliptics were oases, not in the burning desert, freight in addition to the original price. The | killed by the 
but in a freezing one, giving him four little | remedy is some such plan as that suggested | protect It. 


|by ‘Citizen.’ Or, if this be im yracticable, 
| then the formation of a joint onl company 
for the purchase and sale of thorough-bred 
animais of the kinds of live stock needed at 
j}the South. It is the opinion of the writer 
| that one thousand Merino sheep could be sold | 
in Georgia at $10 per head before the close 
of the year. At least, $2,000 couid be clear- 
ed upon this poe pe But this company 
should buy stock and raise their produce for 
sale. The double purpose of a public and 
private benefit would thus be answered.” 


The Sheepfold. 


It is customary with most wool growers 
at the time of trimming lambs, to save a 
number of the most promising males with a 
view of their possible capabilities as stock 
getters. Afterwards, when time has devel- 
oped their real qualities, they are used or re- 
jected as their merits become apparent. 
“The first and most important qualifica- 
tion of a stock ram is constitution. No 
matter how perfect he may be in every other 
articular, if he is defective in this one point 
- is worthless. His stock will be feeble, 
shortlived, poor breeders, and always ailing. 
Constitution is to be determined by the full, 
robust, physical development, the deep, fuli 
chest, giving ample room for the vital or- 
gans ; a uniform development of all the parts, 
giving a look of strength and vigor. The 
ram should not only be all right himself, but 
he should come from healthy, vigorous fam- 
ilies on both sides, else he may have lurking 
in his system the germs of weakness and 
disease, to be developed in his stock. 
In size, a stock ram, like that of a bull or 
astallion, should not be over large, but of 
the most perfectly ripe and symmetrical 
form of his kind. He should exhibit a mas- 
éulinity of appearance, in both form and 
fleece, quite distinct fiom a female of the 
same br A ram with a ewe’s fleece or a 
ewe’s face, would soon run a flock of sheep 
into the ground.—Rural New Yorker. 

















SHEEP EATING THEIR WOOL. 


Instances of sheep eating their own wool 
are quite common, especially during the lat- 
ter part of the winter and early spring. Some 
have thought the cause resulted from the 
presence of small parasites—as minute as the 
red spider of some flowering plants—which 
produce an irritation, and to allay this the 
sheep acquired the habit of biting its own 
skin, and thereby eating its own wool. It is 
generally believed, however, that the habit is 
analogous to that of hens eating their own 
shells, and of the abnormal appetite of cows 
for old bones, woolen rags, &c.; and is caused 
by an exhaustion of the phosphate in the soil. 

ld pastures and fields that have been long 
cropped, are deficient in these elements, hence 
the absence of them in the feed, and conse- 
quent want of them by the animals. Asa 
preventive, mix a small quantity of bone meal 
with corn meal, and give them an occasional 
feed. Sulphur also has been found to be a 


I 


1 


eep their stock constantly su 


The 


| among the things of the past. 
| defects, he has qualities and points of rare ed in number, but diminished in size, from 
| value, and that should be preserved. 
|can thrive and subsist where the American | acres each less than in 1850. 
| or English bloods would starve; is fleet and | extends to every State in the Union save four : 
| as sure footed as the mule, while his powers | Arkansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
|of endurance in the harness or under the | and New Mexico. 
saddle are unequalled. 
ture, but as symmetrical as the Arabian ;| ‘Those with more than 10 acres and less than 
wild by nature, and often vicious, but always | 500 have increased, those with less than 10 
spirited, and, with proper training and kind | acres decrease in number, one-sixth of the 
treatment, fi 
tionate sensibilities of the best breeds. 


Futthe 
mens that at the age of sixteen were as gay | each, making up together as much as Ken- 
and fiery as the best blooded five year olds, | tucky ; and Ohio s 
and that would kill the most enduring of| million of pounds. But now Ohio has nearly 
them on a short or long journey. As saddle | forty times its former product, while Ken- 
them best, as they are also for all light work. 


|that no attempt has ever yet been madé in 
|'To permit them to ignobly perish, as now | 


| in bringing him up to a higher perfection, or 


The Poul:ry Interest. 


SKIMMED MILK FOR HENS. 


; —_- 
The editor of the Poultry World, finding 
that a neighbor, whom he had furnished with 
pullets, had beaten him in ong®, inquired into | country, and in which the growth of the 
the cause, and gives the following explana- | United States is perhaps more clearly evinced 
tion. To this we may add, that any kind of| than could be shown in any other way. We 
sour milk, or butter milk thickened with| find that wine has increased fourteen fold 
bran is very excellent food for all kinds of | since 1850, and nearly doubled in the last de- 
poultry. ; | cade, California being its chief producer. Hops 
‘They commenced laying in October, and | have increased seven fold in the same time 
have been at it ever since, to the astonish-| and more taan doubled in the last ten years, 
ment, if not the envy of the neighbors of the | New York growing two-thirds of the whole 
fortunate owner, who has been selling eggs|crop. Barley has increased six fold. Flax 
for the past four months for forty-five cents | six told, and flaxseed trebled. Wheat trebled 
per dozen and upward. Not one particle of | and oats doubled. Irish potatoes have only 
meat or scraps is given, and but the veriest | increased one-third, and sweet decreased one- 
trifle of vegetable food is fed in the shape of| half. Live stock have trebled in value, and 
afew boiled potatoes about once a week.|now amount to the handsome total of. one 
An abundance of grain is allowed of various | thousand five hundred and twenty-five mill- 
sorts, ground and unground, but never | ions of dollars, or an average of nearly two 
cooked, and plenty of unburnt oyster shells | hundred dollars for every family in the nation 
ounded, are at all times accessible. They | Animals slaughtered have nearly quadrupled 
uave a plentiful supply of skimmed milk|in value, now amounting to four hundred 
every day, so that they can help themselves | millions of dollars annually. Wool has in- 
to what they want, no other drink being | creased from sixty to one hundred millions of 
provided. Skimmed milk and the white of| pounds. Cotton is half a million of bales 
an egg are very much alike, though the | above what it was in 1850, and three-fifths of 
cream has been separated, undoubtedly the | its amount in 1860. In only one instance is 
full allowance of Indian corn supplies the | there a decrease of an important product, and 
oily constituents of the yolks. Some farmers | that is in Indian corn, which falls short of the 
think they cannot afford to give milk to hens, jamount reported in 1860, by seventy-eight 
but must save it for the pigs. But if skim-| millions of bushels, or ten per cent. of the 
med milk is worth 1 1-2 cents per quart to | whole. 
feed to swine, as some claim, it is worth| The farms, as may be expected from this 
three cents for poultry, if, by its use, winter | great increase of product, have risen in value 
eggs can be obtained and sold at high | from three to nine thousand millions of dol- 
prices. | lars, while farming implements, valued in 1850 
| at $151,587,638, now foot up $336,878,429, 
| an annual increase of nine millions of dollars. 
Few minds can form even the remotest con- 
} ception of what these numbers imply. The 


value of the farms in dollar bills would take 
THE MUSTANG. | 


an expert accountant, capable of getting over 
: one hundred a minute, five hundred years to 
The Signal, published at Ventura, Cal ,, count them, or if Communists and interna- 
thus enumerates the valuable points of this | “0mals had their way, and their value was di- 
vided equally among the whole people, it 
' | would afford one thousand dollars to each 
_“ The mustang, or native Californian horse, | family, in addition to the million or two which 
like the Indian, will soon be numbered | would be sure to stick to the hands of the di- 
With all his} viders. The farms kave considerably increas- 


Miscellaneous. 
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AMERICAN PRODUCE. 


The census report gives us returns of the 
chief articles of agricultural produce in this 














Stable. 


ae 








horse :— 


He 199 to 153 acres being on an average 50 
The decrease 


Of the present number of 
He is small of sta- | farms (2,659,485) 6875 are under three acres. 


uently exhibits all the affec-| whole are over 100 acres and under 500, but 
1 It is | the largest number (847,614) contain between 
no uncommon feat for him to carry a good | 20 and 50 acres. 





THE NINTH 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR! 


HELD AT 


LOWELL, MASS., 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 


Sept. 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1872. 


Phonographically Reported expressly for the 
Ploughman, by J. M. W. Yerrinton, Esq. 


ENTRIES 


FOR THE 


NINTH ANUAL EXHIBITION. 


CLASS I—CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN STOCK, 


A. M. Winslow & Sons, Putney, Vt. Sweep- 
stakes—Ear! of Seaham, 3 yrs. Cows—Constance, 
4th, 4. yrs.; 2) Maid of Kelton, 4 yrs.; Lady Glos- 
ter, 3 yrs. Herd—Earl of Seaham, 3 yrs.; Cows 
—Constance, 4th, 4 yrs.; Constance, “3d, 9 yrs. ; 
2d Maid of Kelton, 4 yrs.; Highland Maid, 34, 3 
yrs.; Lady Chesierford, 9th, 5 yre.; Lady Glos- 
rer, 3 yrs. Best Bull—Earl of Seaham, 3 yrs.; 
Best Bull Calf, Earl of Warwick, 6 mos. Cows 
and Heifers—Constance 3d, 9 yrs.; Constance 4th, 
4yrs.; Lady Chesterford, 9th, 5 vrs.; 2d Maid of 
Kelton, 4 yrs.; Highland Maid, 3d, 3 vrs.; Lady 
Gloster, 3 yrs.; Highland Maid, 6th, 2 yrs. Best 
Bull Calt—Duke of Gloster, 2 mos. 4 
Augustus \ hitman, Fitchburg, Mass. Sweep- 
stakes—Bulls, Salamander, 5 yrs.; Rosa Duke's 
Son of Baroness, 2 » rs. Cows—Mazurka’'s of Fair- 
view, Belle Marion, 2d Pride of Autumn, Pride 
of Fairview, Seraphie. Bull 5 yrs, old with speci- 
men of get, Salamander. Cows, 4 yrs. old and 
over—Mazurka of Fairview, 5yrs. ; Queen, 6 ys.; 
Belle Marion, 6 yrs. ; 2d Pride of Autumn, 5 yrs. ; 
Seraphie, 6 yrs.; Lady Carlisle, 2d, 5 yre.; Wi- 
nona, 6 yrs. Heifers, 3 yrs. old—Pride ot Fair- 
view, Avon Belle, Katinka. Heifers, 2 yrs. old— 
Knightly Duchess, Pride of Fairview. Heifers, 1 
vr. old—2d Mazurka of Fairview, Wildflower, 
2d Belle Marion, 2d, Bloom, 2d Pride of Fairview, 
Hortense. Heiter Calves—Knightly Duchess, 10 
mos.; Belle Marion, 34, 8 mos.  Bulls—Rosa 
Duke's Son of Baroness, 2 vs. ; Piince of the Roses, 
l yr. Bull Calf—Mazurka’s Heir. Heifer Caif 
Sonora of Fairview. 

Stephen Hayward, Plainfield, Mass., sweep- 
stakes—Bull, Star Duke of Geneva. Cows—Vesta, 
Tabe Rose Sth. Heifers—Viola, Kinghtly Prin- 
cess, Gazelle. Herd—Bull, Star Duke of Geneva. 
Cows—Tube Rose 8th, Vesta, Gazelle, Viola, 
Knightly Princess, Vignette, Heifer calf Violetta. 
Cows and Heifers—Tube Rose 8th, 7 yrs.; Vesta. 
6 vrs., Gazelle, 2 yrs.; Viola, 2 yrs.; Knightly 
Princess, 1 yr.; Vignette, l yr. Bull, Star Duke 











Ph hypered, gnileg, ota €e hecit Speci and “New ‘York about a million of pounds 


upplied less than half a} 


|tucky has only a tenth of its, and Virginia 
has gone down to a seventh. The chief flax 
producing States are: Oho, 18,000,000 
pounds, or two-thirds of our whole product | 
of 27,133,039 pounds (the product in 1850} 
was only 7,209,675 pounds) ; New York, 3,-| 
000,000, and Illinois 2,000,000 ; while New | 
England, with the exception of a little in| 
Maine and Vermont, may be said to have | 
ceased to be flax producing ; as have also| 
preserves his present merits, will earn a| Alabama, Delaware and Georgia. New York | 
name ad a fortune.” |has now, as hitherto, about a sixth of the | 
whole milch cows of the nation, and used to 
occupy a similar position as to working oxen ; 
but now Texas has twice the number it can | 
show. California has increased its sheep | 
from 17,574 to 2,768,187, being an increase 
of 160 fold and the largest made by any State | 
in any important article. Louisana still grows | 


horses they are preferred by all who know 
It has always seemed to us passing strange 


California to preserve the admirable qualities | 
of this ancient stock of horses in their purity. 


seems likely, would be as singular as unfor- | 
tunate. Whoever undertakes and succeeds 








MULISH FREAKS OF NATURE. 


1868, has no mane, a tale like a cow, a jack- C 
ass head, and ears like a horse—his body be- | nearly all the sugar, but the pigs have chang- 
ing covered with a thick mass of kinky hair ed their head-quarters from Tennessee and 
like anegro’s head. He is a fine looking well Kentucky to Illinois and Missouri. Penn- 
built animal, has the appearance of a lively |sylvania, which used to be highest in the 
craveller, and before shedding his coat last | production of wheat, is now sixth on the list, 
fall had a heavy fleece something like a sheep, | llinois with 30, lowa with 29, Ohio and In- 








and also a beard to his chin. He is quite 
gentle, and is possessed of the horse nature 
in all his actions. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says : 

* A quadroon mule was foaled in the stable | 
of B. W. Alexander, in the summer of 1869. 
The stable being full of loose mules, it was | 
m in the efforts of its mother to 
I think the late Mr. Skinner 


diana with 27 each, and Wisconsin with 25, 
all coming before its 19 millions of bushels. 





——— 


CORN FOR FODDER. 
A Massachusetts correspondent of the 


Vermont Express furnishes that paper a valu- 
able contribution on this subject, from which 





| we copy the following, and shall be pleased 


to hear the views of any of our readers on 


the plan recommended :— 

“ From experience of my own and severai 

others, last year we planted a portion of our 

crops and hoed them the same as others 

for harvesting in the following manner :— 

Planted in drills with horse planter, about 

double the seed you would for husking, and | 
when advanced so as to be about one-half 
glazed, before the forage commences to die, 
cut up and bind in small bundles and stook 
up in the field,until well cured and before the 
heavy rains. Pack it away in barns or sheds 
for winter feeding. Those who have manure 
cellars can let hogs run to the heap, which 
will take care of all corn not eaten by stock. 
Such feed or fodder is worth much more 
than the best of hay per ton. Many of our 
farmers waste too much land and labor in 
raising fodder corn for winter feed, by sowing 


mentions one or two in his writings, none of 
which, however, lived to maturity. ‘The writer 
saw this one, having mules in the stable at 
the time.” 

A mare in the South-west part of Missouri 
had twins the last Spring—one a horse and 
one a mule.— Western Rural. 


Porcine. 
PREVENTING SOWS FROM DEVOUR- 
ING THEIR YOUNG. 





It is well known that sows not unfrequent- 
ly attack and devour their own young; or if 
prevented from this, will not let down their 
milk, so that the young pigs necessarily die 
for want of nourishment. When this state 
of things is not caused by a diseased condi 
tion of the uterus, it is said that tre sow ean 
be brought to terms by pouring a mixture 
of ten to twenty grains of spirits of camphor, 


grows up with a small weak stalk, and good 
shower of wind and rain breaks it to the 
ground, and is cut up when it is mere noth- 
ing in substance but water, and when well 
cured a large bunch weighs but a trifle. 
The ears 


late aud thick so as not to be able to ear out, | 


with one to three of tincture of opium, into 
the ear. The sow will immediately lie down 
on the side of the ear to which the applica- 
tion was made, and remain _ for several 
hours in this position without interfering 
with her pigs; and on recovery from the 
stupor will have lost her irritability in re- 
gard to them. The experiment has been 


Such fodder is nearly worthless. 
are what our stock like the best, and the 
nearer you can get both fodder and corn to 
be about one-half glazed the better the feed 
of both. The same rule applies for fall 
feeding. The more ears you can get for 
your stock the better. As soon as wanted 
to feed begin to cut; and before getting too 


oni org of the habit, and many farmers 
pplied with it. 
It no doubt assists in giting = heahthy tone 


old cut and stook, and your stock will eat it 
well cured, better than to be entirely green. 
Therefore plant early, not too thick, so as to 
prevent earing generally, but double what 
you would to husk, and if your land is good, 
well taken care of, and a variety of corn 
suitable to mature in 80 or 90 days, you will 
have from 8 to 12 tons or more of the best 
of feed to the acre when cured sufficient for 
your barn. From the experience of several 
farmers last winter in curing and feeding 
their stock they all pronounce it the best and 
cheapest feed they ever used.” 


UNDERDRAINING. 


Mr. S. G. Foster of North Wilton, in an 
essay lately delivered before their Farmer’s 
Club, said: “ We must underdrain and sub- 
soil our land if we would get rid of the trou- 
ble with wet or dry seasons; by the term 


tried in Germany hundreds of times, ac- 
cording to one of the agricultural journals, 
without any injurious effects. It is also 
said that the eating of pigs by the parent 
can be readily prevented by rubbing them 
all over with lecedy, and making the same 
application about the nose of the sow herself. 
—American Artizan. 





HARVESTING CORN BY MACHINERY 


Mr. Harris says in the Agriculturist: “I 
believe corn will yet be harvested as we har- 
vest wheat— cut with a reaper, bound into 
bundles of a convenient size for pitching, 
and then threshed or husked by a big ma- 
chine, driven by ten horses or a steam engine. 
It must be powerful enough to take in a 
bundle at a time, strip off the ears and husk 
them, and the stalks as they pass through 
can be cut up and elevated by a straw car- 
rier. I believe in less than ten years we 
shall see hundreds of such machines travel- 
ing from farm to farm, as threshing ma- 
chines now do, and we shall wonder how we 
ever got along without them. 


Harrow1nc Cory.—A correspondent of 
the Western Farmer gives the following de- 
scription of how he harrows his corn: “I 








advocating the throwing u 
land a portion of the su 





in an unusually dry season t 
rous toa greater depth than we usually 


around growing crops, become indepe 


and soon. ! have not had a failure in four 
of any inconv 


years with Dent corn on my white, heavy, 














to the system.—Maine Farmer. 


from a wet or dry season. 


subsoil I do not wish to be understood as 
= top of the 

il, but simply 
stirring it up and leaving it where it now is. 
The advantages of underdraining and sub- 
soiling are that if thoroughly done, they will 
nearly free us from any inconvenience from 
an usually wet season by absorbing and con- 
veying from the land all surplus water, while 
ground being 


ndent 
enience or injury resulting 


Pe Ge ClWeL Meorgnuua, MCU, 2u 2 ee muse 
of Brattleboro’, Carlisle Maid, 2d Lady Sale of 
Brattle?ore.’ Ball Calf, Duke of Brattleboro’. 
Heifer Calves—Mary Mansfield, 7th Lady Sale of 
Brattleboro’. Bull, Lord Mans“eld, 4 years. Cows 
and Heifers—Stariizht of Brattleboro’, 2 vears; 
Red Rose of Brattleoro’, | year; Lady Thorn, 
2d, 1 year; Duchess of Brat leboro’, 1 yeur. 

Robert Elwell, Langdon, N. H. Sweepstakes— 
Bull Prince Earnest, Cow Fanny. Herd—Bull 
Prince Earnest ; Cows Yarico 26th, Flora, Fanny, 
Nellie, Princess, Roan Princess. Bull, Prince 
Earnest, 5 vrs, with specimen of his stock. Bull 
calf Star of the East, 7 mos. 
—Fanny, 8 yrs.; Nellie, 3 yrs.; Princess, 1 yr.; 
Roan Princess, 1 yr. 

Henry M. Elwell, Langdon, N. H., Cows and 
Heifers—Rose Standish, 8 yrs.; Princess Belle, 
2yrs. Heifer Calf—Nellie Grant, 5 mos. 

Levi R. White, Springficld, Vt., Bull Milton, 
3 yrs. 

Charles Parsons, Jr., Conway, Mass. Sweep- 
sta. es—Buils—Dictator, Belvidere. Cows—Yel- 
low Rose, 2d, Lizzie, 2d, Lady Conway, Sylvia. 
Herd—Bull, Belvidere. Cows—Yellow Rose. 2d; 
Lizzie, 2d; Lady Conway; Sylvia; Lady Con- 
way, 2d; Bertha. Bulls—Dictator, 3 yrs.; Bel- 
videre, lL yr. Bull Calf—Geo. Thorndale, 4 mos. 
Cows and Heifers—Yellow Rose, 2d, 8 yrs.; 
Lizzie, 24,7 yrs.; Lady Conway, 5 yrs.; Sylvia, 
3 yrs.; Lady Conway, 2d, 2 yrs.; Bertha, 1 yr. 
Heifer Calves—Lady Conway, 3d, 10 mos.; 2d 
Lady Princess of Conway 11 mos. 

Paige & Philbrick, No. Weare, N. H. Bull, 
Duke of Weare, 3 yrs., weieht 2010 pounds. 

Wm. Bascom, Lowell, Mass. Twe heifers, 
one 4 years, the other 3 years. 

Wm. Bascom, Lowell, Mass. 
and 3 yrs. 

John S. Emery, Wallington, Vt. 
Ethan, 2 yrs. 

H. & W. S. Holt, Weston, Vt. Bull, Marquis 
of Oxford, 4vrs. Cow Wild Rose,7 yrs. Entered 
for all the premiums. 

Mass. Ag’! College, J. C. Dillon, Supt., Am- 
herst, Mass. Bull Mountain Lad, 4 yrs. Entered 
for Sweepstakes and all premiums, 

Chas T Bradley, Providence, R I. Jersey bull 
Helieros, 2 yrs, 2 Shorthorn Bulls, 5 yrs,—Bis- 
mark and Narragansett. 


Heifers—4 yrs. 


Bull, Young 


Cows and Heifers | 


HEREFOSDS. 

Geo. E. Shores, Waterville, Me. Swee kes 
—Bull Duke of Somerset, 3 yrs. Cowe—Hebe 2d, 
9 yrs.; Necklace 3d, 6 yrs. Herd—Bull and five 
Cows. Bulls—Duke of Somerset, 3 yre.; Col. 
Cochran, 2-yrs.; Gen. Grant, 2 yrs. Bull Calves 
—one 5 mos.; one 3 mos. Cows and Heifere— 
He be 2d, 9yrs.; Necklace 3d, 6 yrs.; Necklace 
4th, 5yrs.; Kate, 2 yrs.; Empress, 1 yr. Heifer 
Calves—Two 2 mur. old. 

li. C. Burleigh, Fairfield, Me. Sweepstakes— 
Bull Compton Ladd. Cows—Necklace, Verbena 
2d Hebe 4th, Hebe ith. Herd—Bull Compton 
Ladd. Buile—Compton Ladd, 5 yrs ; Revenue, 
lyr. Bul! Caif Gen. Grant,7 mos. Cows and 
licifers—Necklace, 10 yrs.; Verbena, 2d, 7 yre.; 
Hebe 4th, 5 yra.; Hebe 5th, 4 yra.; Hebe 6th, 3 
yrs.; Venus, 3 yre.; Hebe 7th, 2 yrs.; Hebe 8th, 
lyr. Heifer Calf, Venus 2d, 6 mos. 

Wm. Bascom, Lowell, heifer 2 yrs. 

Arthur Clough, Canterbury, N. H. Sweep- 
stakcs—bull Mohawk; Cow Baroness, 5th. bull 
Mohawk, 3 srs. Bull calif, Duke of Canter- 
bury, 6 mus. Cows and heifers—Baroness 5th, 
7 yrs.,; Gentle 8th, 6 yrs.; Lady Ann, 1 yr. 

J; HSEYSB. 

L. J. Shedd, Lowell, Mass. Bull Bismarck, 15 
IDus. 

Wm. Bascon, Lowell, Mass. Heifer 2 yrs old. 

Win. Bascom, Lowell, two year old heifer. 


J. Carter Brown, 2d, E. Greenwich, R. L, 
Sweepstakes—bull Mogul; cow Heatherbee; 
heiter Cocoanut. Herd—bull Mogul; cows 


lkeatherbec, Baltimore Beauty, Cocoanut. Bull 
Mogul, 3 yrs. Bull calif. Cows aud heifere— 
Heatherbee, 4 yrs.; Baltimore Beauty, 4 yre.; 
Cocvanut, 2 yrs.; Cobweb 2d, 1 yr.; heifer calf. 

J. Ha:wood, Littleton, Mass. bull calf 
Rob, 4 mos.; heifer Bess, 2 yrs. 
Wim. Manning, Chelinsford, Mass. bull John 
J. Astor, 2yrs.3 nos. Also for Sweepstakes. 
_ Thomas Nesmith, Tewksbury, Muss. Lady 
Frances, 2 yrs. 6 mius.; Valley Maid, 7 weeks. 
Leonard Huntress, Tewksbury, Mass. bull 
Don Juan, 1 yr. 
Muses H. Jubnston, Weare, N. H., Molly, 9 
yrs.; Fanny, 2 yrs.; heifer calf, 3 mos. 

Wiss CatT. E 
H. M. Clark, Waltham, Mass. two bulls and 
| 7 cows; 5 yeariing beilers and 3 calves. 
NOLS} EIN. 

Win. A. Russell, North Andover, Mass. Bull 
Zuider Zee, 5th, 4 yrs. Also for sweepstakes. 
Wiuthrop W. Chenery, Boston, Herd and 
Swecpstakes—bull Duke of Holstein, 9 yrs ; 
Midwould 7th, 6 yrs.; 3d Lord of Taxelaar, 2 





yts. Cows—Taxelaar, 13 yrs.; Zuider Zee, 13 
yrs.; Opp rdces 3d, 8 yrs.; Taxelaar 4th, 7 
yrs.; Taxelaur 7th, 6 yrs.; Zuider Zee, 5th, 5 


yrs.; Taxelaur i0th, 5 yrs.; Midwould 9th, 4 
yrs. Heiter—Opperdves 19th, 1 yr Bulls, 3 
yrs and upward—Midwould 7th, 6 yrs. 2 yrs and 
under 3—third Lord of Taxelaar, 2 yrs. bull 
calf—six Lord of Taxelaar,4 mos. Cows, 4 yrs. 
and upward—Taxeiaar, 13 yre.; Zuider Zee, 13 
yrs.; Oppordoes, 8 yrs.; Taxelaar, 7th, 6 yrs.; 
Zuider Zee Sth, 5 yre.; Taxe aar 10th, 5 yrs. 
Heifer Oppordoes, 1 yr. heiter calf, Taxelaar, 
18th, 3 mus. 
ft. B. Wales, Jr., So. Framingham, Mass. 
Sweepstakes—bull Von Tromp, 2d; cow Maid 
of Oppordves: heifer Zuider Zee 9h: Maid of 
Holstein. Bull Von Tromp 2d, 3 yre, bull calf 
Von Tromp 4th, 14 weeks. Cows and heifers— 
Maid of Oppurdoes, 13 yrs.; Zuider Zee Mh, 2 
yrs: Moid of Holstein, 1 yr. 
DUTCH. 
T. E. Whiting, Concord, Mass. Heifer calf 
| ae 4imos. Bull calves—Ovustdyke, 9 mos. ; 
Se ES Tet RAthaty Wand Chwd ainty; 
6 yrs.; Buttercup, 8 yrs. Heifers—Rose, 3 yrs. ; 
| Maud. 3 yrs; Jennie, 2 yrs.; Daisy, 2 yrs. Herd 
| —-Cows—Beauty, 6 yrs.; Buttercup, 8 yrs; Rose, 
| 3vis.; Maud, 3 yis.; Jennie, 2 yrs; Daisy, 2 yre. 
Henry M. Elwcil, Langdon, N. H. Heifer, 2 





| yrs. 
|" H.C. Burleigh, Fairfield, Me. Cow Red Rose, 
yrs. 
Johum Whiteside, Lowell, Mass. 
one calf. 

Johueon Whiteside, Lowell. 
calf. 

Win. Bascom, Lowell, Mass. 
3yrs. Calf 3 mos. 
| John Higgms, Lowell. 
| 8 mos. 

Win. Eames, Worcester, Mass. Minnie, 9 yrs., 
| Ida, Syrs., Beauty, 8 yrs., Fanny,7 yrs., Fanny, 
| Qu, 2 yrs. 
s. Morse Chelmsford, Mase. Cow, 6 yrs. 
Duchess 


| 


Five cows, 
Five cows and 


Cow 4 yrs., do. 


| 


Fannie, 3 yrs., Jennie, 


5 yrs., Fanny 2d, 4 yrs. 
Y. J MeDuftie, Tewksbury, Mass. 
| mos. 
| . P. Marshall, Chelmsford, Mass. Heifer 18 


| mus. 


Heifer, 14 


WORKING OXEN, 
Geo. E. Shores, Waterville, Me. Working Ox- 
jendyrs. Also, for discipline. 
Dr. Joseph Kittredge, No. Andover, Mass. One 
yoke working oxen. 
Augustus Hamilton, Watertown, Conn. One 
yoke 6 yrs. 
STEERS. 
Geo. E. Shores, Waterville. 
Also for working? 


| 
| 


| 


One pair oxen. 


Geo. E. Shores, Waterville, Me. One pair 

working Oxen, 5 yrs. Also for working. 
CALVES. 

G. E. Shores, Waterford, Me. 
calves. 

D. S. Pratt, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
calves. 

Winthrop W. Chenery, Boston. Bull Calf 4th 
Duke of Belmont, 5 mos, Sth do., 5 mos., 6th 
Lord of Texelaar, 4 mo, 5th Highland Chief 4 
Heifer Texclaar 18th, 3 mos, 3d Fanny B. 


One pen of five 


One pen of five 


| 


Thos. 
, bred. 
DEtVONS. i Ward Parker, Merrimack, N. H. Pen of 5 
William Mattoon, Springfield, Mass. Sweep- | Calv:s. ’ 
stakes—Bull Lion. Herd—Bull Lion; Cows, Harvey Dodge, Sutton, Mass. Pen of 6 Calves, 
Rose 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th and 7th; Isabella. Bulls— | under 8 mos. 


Lion, 5 yrs. and over; Duke of Hampden, 12 
mos. Bull Calves—Mantts 2d, 2 mos. Cows 
and Heiters—Rose 5th, 4 yrs. and over; Isabella, 
Farie, 19th, Rose 7th, 8th, 9h, 10th, and 11th, 
Farie 12th. Heifer Calves—Sontag 2d, Rose 
12th, Rose 13th, 1 mo. old. 
Harvey Dodge, Sutton, Mass. Sweepstakes— 
Young Comet, 2d; Beauty 9th; Beauty 10th.— 
|} Herd Young Comet, 2d; Beauty 9h, 10th and 
| llth: Lady Patterson: Jessie Davie: Lady Jane: 
| Bulls—Young Comet 2d, 2 yrs; Young Comet, 3d, 
}lyr.; Bloomfield, 1 yr. Bull Calves—Eari of 
| Leicester; Roe Buck. Cows and Heifers—Beauty 
9th, 8 yre.; do. 10th, 4 yrs.; do. Lith, 2 yrs.; 
Lady Patterson, 4 yrs.; essie Davie, 6th, 4 yrs.; 
Lady Jane, 2 yrs. Heifer Calves—Bilanche, Belle. 
Isaac Woodbury, Salem, N.H. Sweepstakes 
and premium. Cow Kose, 5 yrs.; Florence 2d, 
2 yrs.; Rose 2d,1 yr. Bulls Rockland 2 yrs. : 


Sweepstakes—Bull Forester. 
Jessie 2d: Nellie Bly, Gem 4th, C., Jessiv Fre- 
mont, Olie Bly. Bulls—Forester, 4 yrs., for all 
premiams: Champion, 1 yr. Bull Calves—Gen. 
Stark 4 mos.: Ethan Allen 4 mos. Cows and 
Heiters--Rose 2d, 11 yrs.: Jessie, 8 yrs.: Nellie 
Bly 8 yrs., Gem 4th, C.,3 yrs., Jessie Fremont 
3 yrs., Gipsey 2 yrs., Olive Bly, 1 yr., Molly 
Stark 1 yr. Heifer Calves—Lady Webster 5 mos., 
Rose 3d, Gem 4th D. 

Wm. 

*s., Heifer Cora Hf Me 

oung Bloomfield 2d, 


AYRSHIRES. 


., Ellen 1 yr. 
6 mos. 


Bull Calf, 


May 3d, Christina, Clarinda. Bulls—Dunbar, 
2 yrs.; Berril, ye 
ll yrs.; Grace 2d, 
4 yrs.; Christina, 3 yrs.; Clariada, 3 yrs.; Lady 
Gordon, 2 yrs.; May Fern, 1 yr.; Clara, 1 yr.; 
Christina 94d, 1 yr. Heiter Calves—Thankful, 
Clarinda 2d, Winnifred, Blossom. 

F. H. Appleton, W. Peabody, Mass. 
stakes—Bul 
dale, 1 yr. 


Sweep- 


Heifers—Dolly, 4 yrs.; 
yrs.; Primrose, — , 
Roxanna, 2 yrs.; Jenn 
lie Bly, 1674, 2 yrs.; Frolic 2d, 1220, 
Moss Rose, 1620, 1 LS — Calves— 
ke, Sarah Burke—1 wins. 
. ‘w. Weston, Lincein, Mass. Sweepstakes 
and best ball Robin 1 yr. 6 mos. 

J. i Kendall & Co., Woburn, Mass. Sweep- 
stakes—bull McMalcolm. Heifer May; bulis 
MacMalcolm, 3 yrs., Massachusetts, 1 yr. 2 mos. 
Heifers—May | yr. 4 mos., Portia, 13 mos. 
Agricultural College, Amherst 


ic Gray, 1324 
i rs.; 
ary 





Tom 893; 3 yrs. 


Zarnes, Worcester, Mass. Cow Lucy 9 


Nelson Walling, Milbury, Mass. Sweepstakes— 
Bull Darbar; Cows—Maud, Grace, 2d. Herd— 
Bull Dunbar; Cows - Maud, Grace, 2d, Maud 2d, 


Cows and Heifers—Maud 
9 yrs.; May 3d, 6 yrs.; Roxa, 


it 
P Lord Avcndale. Bull Lord Avon- 


J. D. W. French, No. Andover, Mass. Sweep- 
stakes—Bull Fitz James, No. 550. Cows—Dolly, 


Frolic, 4 yrs.; Rose, 4 
Heifers—Cora 2d, 2 yrs. ; 
3 yrs Nel- 


‘Charles Hayes & Son. Portsmouth, N. H., bull 


FAT CATTLE. 
E. Swan, Worcester, Mass. One pair. 





CLASS II—HORSES. 
Thoroughbred Horses. 

J. Carter Brown, 2d, East Greenwich, R. I. 
‘Hampton Court,’ 8 yrs. 
Winthrop W. Chenery, Belmont, Mass, ‘Gray 
Eagle,’ 4 yrs; ‘Crown Prince,’ 1 yr.; ‘Spread 
Eagle,” 1 yr.; ‘Virtula,’ 4 yrs.; ‘Kentucky Belle,’ 
4 yrs.: ‘Lady Louise,’ 1 yr. 
S. A. Hitchcock, Boston. ‘Nellie,’ 10 yrs. 
E. G. Cook & Son, Milford, Mass. ‘General 
Fearnaught,’ 4 yrs; ‘Humboldt,’ 3 yrs. 

J T. McDonnell, Haverhill, Mass. Hilde- 
brand, 16 mos. 


Stallions tor General Use. 
S. F. Twitchell, So. Framingham, Mass. G 
M. Patchen, Jr., 13 yrs. 
John Moulton, Framingham, John 
Lambert, 8 yrs. 
Charles Moulton, Framingham, Mass., Dicta- 
tor, 8 yrs. 


®talliens. 
E. Battelle, Newburyport, Mass. Gray Prince, 


yrs. 
David Nevins, Jr., So. Framingham, Mass. 
Fearnaught, Jr. 7 yrs. 
E. Winship, Hopkinton, Mass. Hector, 7 yrs. 
J. G. Wood, W. Milbury, Mass. Blackstone, 


5 yrs. 
x D. Sleeper, Concord, N. H. Stallion, 2 yrs. 
A. Churchill, Exeter, N. H. Stallion, 2 yrs. 
Geo. F. Walker, Newmarket, N. H. Stallion, 
2 yrs; “Jobh G. Saxe,” q™, 
E. 8. Coley, Hollis, N. H. Stallion, 2 yrs. 
L. Gassett, Concord, Mass. Ethan Allen, 3 
yrs.; Fearnaught. ’ 
Stallion, 2 At 


Louise Loker, Lowell. 
Ronny 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 


D D. Perkins, Newmarket, 
Morrill, 2 yrs. 

Lewis P. Sanborn, 
Stallion, 3 yrs. i 

L. Gasset, Concord, Mass. Stallion, 3 yrs.; 
Sire “North Horse.” 

WwW. W. Chenery, Stallion 
“Kines,” 3 yrs. a 

Lester Fish, Ira, Vt. 
4% Gassett, Concord, Mass. “Abdallah,” 4 yrs 

D. B. Webster, Lawrence, Mass. ‘Honest 


Belmont, Mass. 


Stallion “Ira Boy,” 3 


342; Frolic, 412; Rose, 743. Herd—Bull Fitz Ethan,’ 4 yrs. : 
y ty Cone-Delte, Frolic nome Frimrose, aoc: a. Dover, N. H. ‘Mambrino 
711, C 2d, 1015, Roxanna, u z + o YE. : P , 
James, 2 | rs. Bull’ Calf Merrimac. Cows and * Russell, Milton, Mass. ‘Fearnaught, 


rs. 
f (a Knapp, Kingfield, Me. ‘General Sher- 
idan,’ 8 yrs. 
Stallions, 4 yrs. eld. 

Brown & Hilton, No. Anson, Me. 
breth Knox. 

S. RB. Perkins, Brighton, Mass. Daniel Mor- 
ril, David Morrill. 

Charlies Moulton, Framingham, Mass. Gold 
Finder. 


Young Gil- 


Stallions, 8 yrs old. 
Frank Kimball, Brighton, Mass. Kimball 
orri 


st before the corn comes up and | po Massachusetts 
poor cyt poh ~ to keep the soil lous and Rove it, will hold more moisture, and as the} Mass. bull Ocha, ¢ yre- Cows—Beauty, is —, Townsend, Bedford, N. H. One Stal- 
continue # eefght, until itis 40 tall the hat-|top of the ground dries this moisture ia| yrs. Tulip $ yr. lave, 4 Ji 'grang, 1 Heiter | lon. 
row will break it off ifused. There is noth- drawn upward and prevents the roots of calf, Beasty ith, Smos. Bull calfLord Ronald, John Moulton, Framingham, Mass. Ameri- 
ing so needful to secure a crop of corn, with| crops from being dned uip. A piece of} 19 ‘mos. " can Boy. i 
our short seasons, as frequent stirring of the | ground trodden hard will not absorb water) §B. F. & H. A. Harrington, Woreruach 4 Stallions, 2 yrs. old. 
soil when it is in its first stages of growth, | to any amount. If we should keep the dirt al a ag Wy =e a ily David Nevins, Jr., So. Parmingham, Mass. Fear- 
no tool will do this so rev. ug or 80 thor-| stirred often among crops in dry seasons it) Deaulys 1 woelise. Cows-Molly, 5 Bs manght Boy. a. Belmont, Mass. Joe Colton. 
oughly in the hil! as a rightly constructed would draw more moisture from the air than} poy | White Lily, Princess, Gracte, Gen. Cone ee ichell Bo. Farmingham, Mass. Ons 
harrow. I harrow back and forth till I have | if allowed to get dry and hard. In fact I be-| aii Wycliffe, 2 yrs. Cows and heifers—Beauty, | staijion. 
my land as I desire. If the corn is rowed | lieve that we may by some study and experi-| 10 yrs.; Molly, 6 yrs.; Dew Drop, 5 yay, Se w- | "5. G. Wood, W. Millbury, Mass. Boylston, Al- 
beth ways of the field, the second harrowing | ment in draining and subsoiling, connected) berry a gs wre Gemni'ys., Maties enbves Jobn Scott, Lowell, Mass. One stallion. 
should cross the first, the third the second,| with a judicious stirring of the ground 2 ars i or iarrice, Effie, Hed Clover, Flossie, ‘ sy coor 


, Grafton, Mass. Nellie, 9 
old. 








Geo. W. Estabrook 
yrs. old; colt, 4 mos. 
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The Poet's Gorner, 
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The violets were in a on the little ta- 
ble by the side of the bed. ‘ 
‘As the Doctor entered he looked up with 
a sad smile and, pointing to the flowers, said : 
“ Ah, doctor, if I could only see them grow- 
— ing once more, and breathe the pure fresh air 
Behind the vine-framed window there you sit, away, yonder,” turning to the window, with a 
The wanton sunshine with your curls coquet- | si 
ting. 
And there you ply your needle, sing and knit, 
While here and there your deft white fingers flit, 








een then alight step was heard on the 
stair, the door opened, and the Doctor saw 
his visitor of the previous evening. She had 
now in her hand a dainty little bunch of fra- 


oer 
and there, under the lindens in the little rose 


too late; and she 
how during her father’s life, for his sake, she 


A lovely picture in a lovely setting. 


When, unaware, your guileless lips let drop 
Some tender strains of melody outgushing, 
My oriental birds grow mate, and stop 
To listen, poised upon their swaying prop— 
Dumb praise that well might move your cheeks 
to blushing. 


You wear a smile upon your happy face, 

You never knew the pain of vague regretting, 
Nor care nor grief have left the slightest trace ; 
Thus I, a worn out worldling read your face— 

Your sun of joy has never known a setting. 


Sometimes you turn your shy, sweet eyes this 
way, 
And haply envy me my state and glory ; 
You do not see the thorns that hedge my way, 
You do not know my life is blank and gray— 
"Tis only, after all, the same old story. 


I wear a smile as joyless women may— 
You do not see the worm beneath the blossom ; 

Bat oh! the wound that rankles night and day, 

But oh! the hurt that aches from dawn to gray 
E’en though I wear a gem upon my bosom. 





Xadies Department. 


CePA PPL 
. s 
ERLE. 

Doctor Armstrong was sitting in his cosy 
office, with his feet on the table before him, 
and the morning paper in his hand. But the 
latest news from over the seas or the newest 
bit of home gossip seemed to have no at- 
traction for him this morning, and he threw 
it down with an impatient air, and began a 
restless walk up and down the little sanctum 
he had fitted up so nicely 

“Strange! Ican't keep that man out of 
my head; everywhere | turn, his pale face 
and hollow eves meet me. I never was so 
haunted before. Where can I have 
him? Never here, certainly; and surely not 
in Europe. Poor fellow! his race s nearly 
run; I must do what I can to make his last 
davs easy. 1 wonder what his ‘little girl’ 
that he spoke of will do.” ot 

Just then an odor of sweet Spring violets 
filled the room, and he turned to see his 
office boy usher ina lady, who carried a 
bunch of them in her hand. 

She was a stranger to him; but as his eye 








seen 


met hers, a sudden emotion, as of hearing a 
long-forgotten song, thrilled him and held 
but for an instant only 


him spell-bound 
Then ” placed a chair for her, and awaited 
her errand. 

“You called to see my 
I think, sir 

The sound of her voice, gentle and sweet 


nid 
he could 


father, yesterday, 


seemed strangely familiar, and yet 

swear he had never seen her before 
Called to her father, had he? Let's 

ace—he had been to Judge Hall's; Mr ha 

the hill; Lawvesvt the daugh 
Sbh- 


set 


lery’s, on 
that was all ’ 
sue must be 


wen. He was a stranger 


mistaken He came 







ter pf - . 
sv this conclusion hastily, and looked 1 
make it known to her, when a sudden ex. | 


pression in the clear, 
startled him, and he exclaimed, mental]y— 
“ By Jove! the man who haunted me all 
night. I knew I had seen those eves before. 
She his daughter !” ; 





Some of his per; lexity and astonishment 
must have shown itself in his face, for his 


visitor added, hastily, with heightened co’T 
Of cx 
I mean the gentieman in 


‘I beg your pardon, sir 
would not know; 
Stone Court.” 

For almost the 
doctor was 


pre you 


first time in his life the | 


embarrassed. Usually he was 
very critical of ladies’ dress, and noticed all 
the details thereof ata glance. But in the 


us grace of this 
of outward adorn-r 
instinctively placed her where her 
ladvhood seemed to demand —among the 
cultivated, well-to-do families on the . Hill, | 
rather than among the noisy, teeming tene- 
ments of Stone Court. | 
But now that he noticed her dress, he saw 
that it was plain 
of 


simple dignity and unconsci 


stranger he had lostsight 


to severity, and gave token | 
many mendings and makings-over, | 
and that her simple straw hat was guiltless | 
of fresh ribbons 


careful 


* I—I remember it now, perfectly. Is your | 


—father worse, miss ?” 
“No, sir; I left him very comfortable. I | 
came to ask you to tell me if you think he | 
; . a i 


will ever get weil.” } 


+ . | 
In spite of her selt-possession and evicent | 


, her voice grew tremu- 
lous, and her large eyes painful in their look | 


uggie for control 


of earnest questioning, as she uttered the | 
last words. 

“Ol she said, “tell me truly; I can | 
bear it. Do not be afraid for me. Dr. | 
Durwent never would tell me, but I thought 
perhaps you would. I want so much to 
kr w the worst.” 

Ir. Armstrong had found many hard | 


t} urse of his ex- 


but somehow he would rather say 
und do any of them ten times over than re- 


ngs to savy and do in the cx 
perience, 






} us he must to this girl, who stood before | 
him with her soul her eves. He was 
wise, though, and skilled in reading the | 
human heart, and he saw that this was a 
strong one and would brook no trifling. So 
he waited a moment before he said, in low, 
ger tle tones 

“ My dear voung lady, your father will be 
at rest before the June roses are faded.” 

She glanced at her viclets—it was May 
then. : 

“ So s-on ?” she cried, and, turning, walked 
to the window 


The doctor watched her carefully, but the 


tight clasping of her hands was the only | 
sign she gave, and he busied himself at his | 
cabinet. Some little time passed, and then 
she came to him, and would have spoken, 
but he stopped her | 


I krow all you would say. | 
And now you must let me he Ip you do all 
we can for your father while he is vet here 
for he ackled, as he saw her 
shrink from what might seem to be intrusive. 
She looked up to thank him for his kind- 
ness, when suddenly some memory flushed | 
her face, and flashed through eyes whore ex- 
pression again awoke in him something long 
forgotten. It faded in a moment, but left 
her constrained and silent, and it was with- 
out a word that he drew her arm within his | 
own and led her out into the noisy street. 
They found her father asleep, and, leaving 
her directions for the night, he promised to | 
call early in the morning, and left her. 
That night, as he sat by the window watch- 
ing the stars as they twinkled down at him so 


“ Never mind ; 


hia sake 


saucily, his thoughts turned backward, and | 


memory was busy with the past. He thought | ma 


of his boyhood in the little country home 
where he and his widowed mother lived alone 
together ; of his youth ; his early manhood, 
and with this came the recollection of a school 
he taught one winter in a little mountain vil- 
lage, and then he knew to whom those dark 
eyes and the sweet voice belonged. Erle Da- 
vids! Yes, that was the name cf the shy, 
quiet girl who always seemed alone among 
her merry schoolmates, and with whom he 
could never feel acquainted. He remembered 
her perfectly now, how her large eyes would 
brighten as she conquered a difficult problem, 
and her cheeks flush when he commended 
her. 

Strange, he thought, that he could recall 
all this so vividly when he had not thought 
of her all these years. Then he remembered 
his own sudden departure when called home 
to receive his mother’s dying words. She 
was all he had, and when, after a few years 
of hard work, he was able to go abroad to 
complete his studies, he left no one behind to 
shed a tear ifhe returned no more. His lone- 
ly and studious life made him seem older 
than he really was, and returning home after 
an absence of five years, no one would have 
suspected the thoughtful, almost grave, doc- 
tor to be less than forty. He was a whole- 
souled, noble-hearted man, devoted to his 
profession, and finding his greatest pleasure 
in —— deods of kindness. Among the poor 
and sorrow stricken he had many friends. 

He had fitted up his office in the winter, 
and was already getting a good practice, when 
the sudden illness of his friend. Dr. Durwent, 
had thrown his patients on his hands for the 
time, and among them Mr. Davids. 

He had found him, according to dire 


- ctions, 
in the close crowded part of the city known 
as Stone Court, filled with a wretched class 


of poor people. He was alon d the Doe- 
- ee a = little som ry wh a 
ously neat, and the few artic] i 
—— with care an¢ taste, “<_o 

is visit had been, from necessity a hurr 
one, and he had learned nothing of the sick 
man’s — or even attendants, except that 
my oe * litle girl.” 

ut the dark eyes of his patient—tIa 
and brighter in contrast to his hollow, wanted 
face—had haunted him, untii as we have seen, 


through ears of forgetful th 
again looked at him from ‘ie the ‘broed 
brow of a shy school-girl. 


patch of blue sky between 


grant blossoms, which she put in a glass near 


the violets, and the sight of which seemed to 
bring new light to her father’s eye. He took 
them and laid them against his wan cheek as 
if to draw strength and life from their fragile 
leaves. ; 

It was a picture the Doctor did not soon 
forget. The pale, wasted man, with eyes 
which seemed to have absorbed all the vital- 
ity of his being, holding in his thin, trans- 
parent hand the delicate May flowers ; the 
graceful girl, with her fresh young beauty, 
who hovered around him so lovingly, minis- 
tering to him gently and tenderly, and speak- 
ing low words of endearment and cheer. 

The Doctor was ostensibly preparing some 
medicine over by the window, so she was un- 
conscious of his scrutiny, and nothing in his 
quiet words of greeting and direction gave 
token of his thoughts. He noticed that she 
was paler than yesterday, and fancied that 
she was more shy of him, but that was noth- 
ing strange; one seldom feels warmly toward 
the bearer of ill news, and in her present state 
of mind, he could easily see how the very 
nature of their interview the day before might 











make her avoid him. 

His next visit after leaving there was to 
Dr. Durwent’s home but he could not be seen | 
and it was more than a week before he learn- 


ed from the old Doctor what he knew of Mr. | 


Davids. 


He had been a well-to-do merchant in an P 


inland town until, in some unfortunate trans- 
action, he lost nearly all his property, and 
this misfortune, together with the loss of his 
wife soon after, broke down his health, and 


needing constant care. His only child, Erle, 
supporting him, and cared for him as only a 
loving, devoted daughter could. 

They had come to the city just after the 





dark eyes before him 


| came in 


| your opporition. 


| which he could not pay then, and was never af- 


intention to discharge them, and clear his name 


could see a tiny 
the tall honse-tops 


mother’s death, and, moving from place to 


| place as their funds decreased, had at last 
| settled in : 
| lessons part of the day, as much of it as she 


Stone Court. She gave music 
dared leave him alone, and it was very little 
now, and the rest of the time did what sew- 
ing and shop work she could by hand, he not 
being able to bear the noise of a machine. 
But, with all her trouble she would accept 
no aid—even from him. 

“ As long,” she said, “ as she could keep 

| her father comfortable by her own work, she 

| much preferred to do so ;” at the same time 
ishe thanked me with tears in her eyes for 
|what I had done for him, which, Heaven 
knows, was little enough, but she would let 


me do no more. 


| 

| She's a rare girl, my friend ; a rare girl.” 
| Dr. Armstrong walked home with a ew 
| earnestness in his firm, quick step, and a 
| deep light in his clear blue eye—he was busy 


|} making plans. 
rhese plans were 
day, duri 


submitted 





abe, wie’ & little’ ote ee he, 
sues tage just out of ¢ ; 
which needed some one to take a * ° 
and keep the roses in order. Hy thought 
it would be such a nice place ~ '** father— 
he longed so much for th country air—and 
she could care for him ” ™uch better than 
in the hot, « s c of. | 
Me spoke canteualy, for he knew how in-| 
dependent sk W45, and he expected objec-| 
tion ~: refusal. But as they walked out 
ther she saw what a joy it would be to 
her-ather to spend his last days in this quiet, 
wautiful spot—her love for him overcame 
all thoughts of self, and the look of thanks 
which she raised to him was more eloquent | 
than words she could not trust herself to| 
speak, and gave him the purest joy he had 
known for years. C 
So it was settled, and when one afternoon 
in June the doctor walked out to the cottage, 
he found Erle singing among the flowers in| 
the little front yard ; and the bright color on| 
her cheek and lip as she came to meet him, | 
told that the country air had been good for| 
her as well as the father. 
He was in a large easy chair by the win-| 
dow, and although as worn and pale as be- 
fore, his face showed a mind more at rest, 
and his quiet smile that his last days were | 
being peaceful and happy. ; 
He had been watching Erle, lovingly and | 
sadly as she went about among her roses and 





r ey 


aif 





| vines, and now as the two stood together an| 


expression of earnest wistfulness crept into 
his eyes, and was otill there as the doctor | 
to him. He had caught the! 
look, and understood it, and holding the sick 
man’s hand, he turned and looked at her, 
standing in the sunlight, and said— } 

“ Will you let me care for her when you | 


see 


| cannot ? “ 


A quick pressure of the hand answered 
him before the words came. 
“1 have nothing left to ask for now. God| 
bless you both.” | 
Erle came in soon after, and the three| 
spent a happy evening together. As he 
walked home that night, it occurred to him! 
that he had never told her that he once was 
her teacher, and thought he would the next! 
day. But the next day he received a sudden| 
summons to the next town, and when he 
went to the cottage again he found her plac- 
ing around her dead father the roses and/| 
violets he loved so well. 
“He died the last night you were here—| 
soon after you left. I have needed nothing— 
the neigh! kind,” she said, in 
reply to his esger questions, and he pressed 
her with no more, for he saw that she was in 
no mind for them. Only, when all was over, | 
and they came back to the little home he| 
had made so pleasant for her, he would have} 
spoken to her of the future, and asked her 
what she would d But she begged of him 


ao, 


ors were verv 


| to go home, and not come to her for a couple | 


of days. She 


needed rest now. 


would tell him then—she 
So he went, and when in| 
two days he came again, Erle was gone, and | 
left for him a letter from which, as he opened | 
it, fell a few faded violets. 
Rose Cortacr, Jenn. 
“Dr. Anmstroxo,— You will be surprised to| 
receive this letter, and I tell you frankly that L| 
write it because I have not the courage to tell | 
you whatl must. Your great care and kindness | 
to my father have given you too warm a place 
in my memory to make it easy for me to meet | 
And I know that in the great | 
kindness of your heart you would suggest a} 
thousand things to dissuade me from my present 
purpose—you have already even spoken of a po- 
sition as governess in your friend's family; but I 
have another work to do, which I cannot do here, 
and as Ihave neither the strength nor wish just 
now to defend myself before you, Lam running 
away 1m this childish fashion, and you must not 
blame me! 
“My father, when he failed, had some debts 


terward able to settle. It has always been my 
and honor; but while he lived I felt that all the 
little Learned must go tor his comfort. Now 
there is nothing to delay me, and I must get to 
I could not leave without telling you 
something of my future, and expressing to you 
again, poorly as I may, my heartfelt gratitade 
for your kivdness to us. I am sure you will one 
day be rewarded as you deserve. Try not to 
think illof me for leaving in this way—it could 
not be otherwise. “ Ever, most gratefully, 
“Ervte Davips.” 
This was all; and Dr. Armstrong felt a 
strange pain in his heart as he tenderly re- 
placed the flowers in the letter, and walked 
| slowly up and down the little garden walk. 
| So lately she had been there—where was she 
|now? Would she ever come back? Now 
| that she was really gone, he found how much 
she was to him—how much he should miss 
her then—how lonely his life would be with- 
out her to speak to now and then. How 
was it that he had never told her how much 
he loved her ? 
Ah! he never knew hinself before! He 
thought of her unselfish devotion to her 
father—of her sweet, womanly ways—of her 
gentle dignity. How lovely she was the 
last evening t hey spent together! And was 
she really gone ? Was there no clue by which 
he could trace her? And, if he should find 
her, would she care for him ? 
She so young and fair, and he, old before 
his time, with his solitary, loveless life. Ah! 
that was a bitter thought ! 
It was very late when he turned the key 
in the dvor of the little cottage with the de- 
termination never to enter it again unless 
with her. 
. . . . . 
One morning, four years later, Dr. Arm- 
ao started out as usual on his visiting 
round ; but before he had gone far his horse 
took fright and ran, throwing him violently 
against a pile of stones, and rendering him 
senseless, 
He was taken home, and his injuries at- 
tended to by kind friends. His suffering 
was intense for awhile, but at length yielded 
to opiates, and he fell into a deep sleep. 
For several days he was delirious and un- 
conscious, and, when at last he awoke it was 
nearly evening. A cool, soft breeze blew 
over his fevered brow and bore with it the 
faint perfume of violew. He opened his 
eyes, and saw Erle bending over him. 
“Do not speak,” she said, in the well- 
remembered low tones; “you have been 
very ill—go to sleep again.” 
“I thought you would come back. Tell 
me that you will never run away from me 
again,” he whispered, tremulously. 
A flush rose to cheek and eye as he s 
and, stooping, she pressed her lips to his 


| tress of the dog seemed to move the heart of 


| 
he had been now three or four years unable | 
todo anything, and the most of the time) 


to Erle the 
@ + ne persuaded herdid the rude boys, who receive credit for 


Whule they reviled | 


) rear. 


ke, 
for 
pew, and he, content, turned his head, and 


for them, 
had found 


loved him from a child, 


et him, and concealed 
conde it was Roomase of this love that she 
e away from him. 
nee had that Spring paid the last of her 
father’s debt, and had come to visit his 
rave, believing Dr. Armstrong to be in the 
Vest, and heard of his accident just as she 
saving the place. 
w Much — they said to each other then, 
and when, two months later,they came home 
to the little cottage, her husband said there 
was never more noble and beautiful wife than 
Erle Armstrong.— Lady's Journal. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


The intelligent horse very often sympa- 
thises with animals in distress. About a 
year ago, a dog was set upon by a crowd of 
cruel boys, and pelted with sticks and stones. 
The poor dog had given no offence, but this 
mattered not. He tried to escape from his 
tormentors, and had nearty succeeded in 
doing so when a stone hurled with great vio- 
lence struck him on the fore leg, bruising 
the flesh, and fracturing the bone. The ani- 
mal howled piteously, but none of his perse- 
cutors went to his relief. Having injured 
him they turned carelessly and coldly away, 
and left him to his fate. The dog limped 
into the stable of Mr. Edward Lilpatrick, 
moaning piteously. In one of the stalls of 
the stable was a well-bred young horse of 
more than ordinary intelligence. The dis- 





the horse to pity. He bent his head, ca- 
ressed the canine, and carefully inspected 
the broken leg. Then with his forefeet he 
sushed some clean straw into one corner of 
is stall and made a soft bed on which the 
|dog was induced to lay himself down. A 
close and affectionate intimacy was at once 
established between the horse and the dog. 
The horeo was being largely fed on bran 
mash, and one day on receiving his teed, 
i be hungry, the 
caught the carine 





\thinking the dog might 
|equine bowed his head, ¢ 
| gently by the skin of the neck, and with the 
teeth lifted him into the trough or box. The 
| dog fell to with a hearty will, which showed 
that his hunger was great, and that his grat- 





itude was equal to his a Days and 
weeks passed, and the dog and horse con. 
| tinued firm friends. ‘The bran mash fed t 


. . n 
both, and the invalid grew strong ee ont. 
the wholesome diet. At night amet > ee 
mals thus strangely broug en com would 
i > y manner 
in the most loving m dog, and then lay 


coolly tying 


| 





Pretty Barbara Ferros would not marry. 


Her mother was in consternation. “ Wh 
are you so stubborn, Barbara ?” she ask 
“ You have plenty of lovers.” 


“But they do not suit me,” said Barbara, 
r curls before the mirror. 

« Why not ?” ; 
“IT want, when I marry, a man who is 


brave—equal to any emergency. If I give 
up my liberty, I want to be taken care of.” 


“ Silly child! what is the matter with big 


Barney, the blacksmith ?” 


“He is big, but I never learned that he 


was brave.” 


“ And you never heard he was not. What 
is the matter with Ernest, the gunsmith ?” 

“ He’s as placid as goat's milk.” , 
“ That is no sign he is a coward. There is 
little Fritz, the tanner, he is quarrelsome 
euough for you, surely.” 

“ He is no bigger than a bantam cock. It 
is little be could do if the house was set 
upon by robbers.” " 
“It’s not always strength that wins a 
fight, girl, It takes brain as well as brawn. 
Come, now, Barbara, give these fellows a fair 
trial.” 

Barbara turned her face before the mirror, 
letting down one raven tress, and hooking 
up another. “I will, mother,” said she at last. 

That evening Ernest, the gunsmith knocked 
at the door. 

“You sent for me, Barbara?” he asked, 
going to the girl, who stood upon the hearth, 
coquettishly warming one foot and then the 
other. 

“ Yes, Ernest,” she replied. “I've been 
thinking of what you said the other night 
when you were here.” 

“ Well, Barbara ?” 

Ernest spoke quietly, but his dark blue 
eyes flashed, and he looked at her intently. 

“ T want to test you.” 

“ How ?” 

“1 want to see if you dare do a disgrace- 
ful thing.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ There is an old coffin up stairs. It smells 


ef wuld, They omy Wevtusuiitty te mae t-—-~, 
was buried in it, but the devil came for his 
the week, and finally taken from the tomb. 
It is up stairs in the room my grandfather 
died in, and they say grandsire does not rest 
easy in bie grave, for some reason—though 
that }Anow nothing about. Dare you make 
saat your bed to-night ?” 

Ernest laughed. “Is that all? I will do 
that, and sleep soundly. Why, pretty one, 
did you think I have weak nerves 2?” ~ 


you undertake it. Remember, no one sleeps 
in that wing of the house.” 





larrange a soft bed for ene . 
peony tenderly encircle the yoy 
lwith one of his Prelegs. It => a is 

4 ‘ 
such a beautife and authentic me 


| brought to eur notice. The that feeling 
lfor the unfortunate more 


which we term humanity — a ppl og 
lusty youths, who wey =o aay k th 

s - ’ Nay. it took the 
the — ys thin’s persecution to its heast 
| poor victim o! 


od, 


) and homeeneth and health, We claim to 
back tO.a), rather than sentimental, still we 


be PX resist the thought that the horse re-| 


Med more evidences of a divine spirit than 


having immortal souls. 
and persecuted, he played the part of the 
good Samaritan; and in so doing he devel- 
oped a power of thought and intelligence 
too broad to occupy the contracted sphere of 
what we commonly call instinct. The horse 
reasoned, and then acted like a Christian.— 
Turf, Field and Farm. 


7 GOOD-NIGHT, BUT NOT GOOD-BY-” 


BY MOLLIE E. MOORE. 





We lingered at the little gate 

Beneath a dark and dewy sky, 

And when at last we parted, Fate 

Behind the shadows whispered, “* Wait ;” 
But she unheeding murmured, “ Late, 
Late, sweetheart, ‘tis growing late— 

Oh, then, good-night, but not good-by !” 
I watched her flitting up the stair 


jwrse showed | 


4 tenderly nursed the same | 


| across, 
e| 


|his death, so that this 
| necessary for the safety of himself and others. 





And longed to be where thought could fly; 
But half way up the darkened stair 

She turned and chid my lingering there ; 

* Even love,” she cried, must rest, to bear 
New buds for bloomirg! Only swear 
You'll not forget, ah, co but swear, 

And then good-night, but not good-by !” 


| 


Her voice is in my memory yet, 

A still small sound that passeth by, 

For who can love and then forget? 

But death is sleep; and somewhere yet 

Love's morn shall rise and never set! 

Therefore close up my coffin; let 

Love rest awhile from care and fret. 

Sleep well, sweetheart; I'll not forget 

Good-night indeed, but not good-by! ¢ 
—Galary. 


ee —_———_— 

In the details of French etiquette the one 
conspicuous feature manifest is the suprem- 
acy of woman at home. Thus at the me 
party she heads the procession from the} 
drawing-room to the table, for in French| 
eyes she is on her own ground, and, there-| 
fore, merits the homage which is due to every 
woman in her right place. The husband, on| 
the contrary, comes loca, because, as a man, | 
his duty is to yield precedents to everybody | 
he receives. When dinner is finished, every | 
one returns in the self same order, arm-in- | 





}arm, the mistress and her cavalier first; the 


husband and his companion bring up the 
And why do all come back at once 
straight into the drawing room? Why is} 
there no separation of the sexes, no division | 
into male and female talk ? 

Because the women will not have it; the 





| men obey them, not unwillingly, indeed, but | 
because they find it pleasanter. In many) 


houses, especially in Paris, even the excuse 
of smoking is not allowed to divide the 


guests; cigars are lighted in the drawing} 


room —the very women offer matches, so de- | 
termined are they that men shall not aband-| 
on them. 3 

But whatever be the concessions which she | 
makes in order to fulfil her first duty of| 
keeping society together, no Frenchwoman | 
who respects herself will permit concessions 
to degenerate into liberty. No French- 
man will dream of showing less deference to 
the women round him, or of less strictly ob- 
serving forms, because he is allowed to smoke 
in the company of jliamonds and white 
dresses. 

In questions of this sort, the French show 
remarkable tact. Impertinent as they often 
are with women that they do not know, they 
rarely attempt to profit by the familiarities 
which the modern system of life permits 
among people who meet on a footing of rec- 
ognized equality. On both sides there is a 
sentiment of measure and propriety which is 
not often forgotten ; the result is, that cigars 
authorize no license, that natural abandon 
produces no disrespect. The material atti- 
tudes of the men prove this. There is no 
lolling about, no carelessness of position, no 
neglect of the observances which are habit- 
ually practiced in the presence of women. 


HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN. 


When a young man marries, or expects to 
enter the matrimonial state, one of the first 
things demanding his attention should be the 
necessity of a home; not a-rented home, 
but a home where every improvement he 
makes to his house, every tree or shrub he 
plants, shall be his own. Much has been 
said and done toward the accomplishment of 
this end; but our people have not thought 
enough on this subject. They have not made 
calculations proving to themselves how 
much might be saved for that purpose. Many 
men drink enough, the expense of which, if 
added to the time lost in taking it, and in 
ta king to others while doing so, would in a 
few years build them a home of their own, 
where the wife and children would rejoice 
around their own fireside, and cultivate the 
roses and other flowers that dispense daily 
fragrance around the homes even of the 
most humble, where they are made to bloom. 
There is a pleasure in saying: “ This is my 
house; this 1s my homestead. It is not 
counted in my assets, and if I fail in business 
my creditors cannot turn my wife and chil- 
dren out of house and home. They have no 
right to expect the house to go for my debts. 
I have provided for such an emergency.” If 
the man of business should be paralyzed or 
otherwise disabled, or should die, his wife 
and little ones have a home that will embalm 
the memory of the husband and father in 
the hearts of the wife and children.—Ex- 
aminer. 





tw” Women irvent some things nowadays, 
though it is generally supposed they have 
not much talent in that line. An Iowa lady 
—as we notice from the recent list of patents 
granted—has invented an improved appa- 
ratus for raising bread, which consists in an 
outer shell, or casing, with a removable false 
bottom and lamp chamber, and, in combi- 
nation therewith, a containing vessel and 
lamp, the whole constructed and arra’ 80 
that a very small flame will supply sufficient 
heat, which will be evenly distributed around 
the containing vessel. The contents will be 
uniformly warmed for producing the desired 
effect. ‘This apparatus is claimed to effect a 
great saving in time, and to do the work 
thoroughly and perfectly in the coldest 
weather. vessel is provided with a 
tightly fitting cover, so that a kerosene lamp 


| 





“ I shall sleep the sounder.” 

“ Good night, then. I wil! send you a lad 
to show you to your chamber. If you stay 
there until morning,” said the imperious 
Barbara, with a nod of her pretty head, “I 
will marry you.” : 

“ You vow it ?” 

“ 1 vow it.” 

Ernest turned straightway and followed the 
asd in waiting through dim rooms and pas- 
lages, up echoing stairs, along narrow damp 
ways, where rats scuttled before them, to a 
low chamber. The boy looked pale and 
scared, and evidently wanted to hurry away, 
but Ernest made him stay until he took a 
survey of the room by the aid of his lamp. 
t was very large and full of recesses, with 
high windows in them, which were barred 
He remembered that old grandsire 
Ferros had been crazy several years before 
recaution had been 


n the centre of the room stood a coffin ; 
beside it was placed a chair. The room was 
otherwise perfectly empty. 

Ernest stretched himself in the coffin. “Be 
kind enough to tell Miss Barbara that it's a 
good fit,” said he. The boy went out and 
shut the door, leaving the gunsmith alone in 
the dark. 

Meanwhile Barbara was talking with the 
blacksmith in the keeping room. 

“ Barney,” said she, pulling her hands 
away from his grasp when he would have 
kissed her. “ I've a test to put you to before 
I give you my answer. There is a corpse 
lying in the chamber where my grandsire 
died—lying in the untenanted wing of the 
house. It you dare sit with it there all night 
and let nothing drive you from your post, 
you will not ask me to marry you in vain.” 

* You will give me a light and a bottle of 
wine, and a book to read ?” 

* Nothing.” 

** Are these all the conditions you you can 


offer me, Barbara ?” 


“ All. And if you get frightened you need 
never look me in the face.” 

“I'll take them, then.” 

So Barney was conducted to his post by 
the lad, who had been instructed in the 
secret, and whose voluntary stare at Ernest's 


| placid face, as it lay in the coffin, was like a 


corpse. He took his seat, and the boy left 
him alone with the darkness, rats and the 
coffin. Soon alter young Fritz, the tanner, 
arrived, flattered and hopeful, from the fact 
that Barbara had sent for him. “Have you 
changed your mind, Barbara ?” he asked. 

“No; I shall not until I know that you 
can do a really brave thing.” ; 

“ What shall it be? I swear I shall satisfy 
you, Barbara.” ‘ 

“I have a proposal to you. 
quires skill as well as courage. 

“ Tell me.” 

“ Well, in this house is a man watching a 
corpse. He has sworn not to leave his post 
until morning. If you can make him do it, 
I shall be satisfied that you are as smart and 
as brave as I require a husband to be.” 

“Why, nothing is so easy!” exclaimed 
Fritz. “Ian scare him away. Furnish me 
with a sheet, show me the room, and go to 
your rest, Barbara. You will find me at the 
post in the morning.” 

Barbara did as he required, and saw the 
tanner step blithely away at his task. It was 
then nearly twelve o’ciock, and she sought 
her own chamber. 

Barney was sitting at his vigil, and so far 
all had been well. The night seemed very 
long, for he had no means of counting the 
time. At times a thrill went through him, 
for it seemed as if he could hear a low, sup- 


My plan re- 


” 


pressed breathing not far away, but he per- 
i 


suaded himself it was the wind blowin 
through the crevices of the old house. Still 
it was lonely, and not at all cheerful. 

The face in the coffin gleamed whiter 
through the darkness. The rats squeaked as 
famine were upon them and smelled fish. The 
thought made him shudder. He got up and 
walked about, but something made a slight 
noise, as if somebody was behind him, and 
he put his chair with the back against the 
wall and sat down again. He had been hard 
at work all day, and in spite of everything 
he grew sleepy. Finally he nodded and 
snored. 

Suddenly it seemed as if somebody had 
touched him. He awoke with a start, and 
saw nobody near, though in the centre of the 
room stood a white figure. “ Curse you, get 
out of this !” he exclaimed, in a fright, using 
the very first words that came to his tongue. 

The figure held up its right arm and slowly 
approached him. He started to his feet. 
The spectre came nearer, passing him in the 
corner. 

“ The devil take you,” cried Barney in his 
extremity. 

Involuntarily he stepped back; and the 
figure advanced, coming wearer and nearer, 
and extending both arms as if to take him in 
a ghostly embrace. The hair started up on 
Barney's head, he grew desperate, and as the 
gleaming arms would have touched him he 
fell upon the ghost like a whirlwind, tearing 
off the sheet, thumping, pounding, kicking, 
and beating more and more at the resistance 
he met, which told him the truth. 

As the reader knows. Barney was big and 
Fritz was little, and while pummeling the 
little tanner unmercifully Fritz was trying to 
lunge at Barney’s stomach to take the wind 
out of him, both plunging and kicking like 
horses, they were petri to hear a voice 
ery, “ Try one of our size, big Barney.” 

Looking around, they saw the corpse sit- 
ting up in the coffin. This was too much. 
They released each other and sprang for the 
door. They never knew how they got out, 
but they ran home like panting stags. , 

It was Barbara herself who came and 
opened the door upon Ernest the next 
morning. 

“It is very early, one more nap,” said he, 
turning over in his coffin. 

So she married him ; and though she sent 
Fritz and Barney invitations to the wedding, 
they did not appear. If they discovered the 
trick they kept the knowledge to themselves, 
and never willingly faced Barbara's laughing 
eyes again. 





Tne SacrepNess or MARRIAGE.— For 
the man and woman who purely and truly 
love each other, and are guided by the law 
of justice, marriage is not a state of bondage. 
indeed, it is only when they become, by 
this outward acknowledgment, publicly 
avowed lovers, that freedom is realized by 
them in its full significance. Thereafter they 
can be openly devoted to each other's inter- 
ests, and avowedly chosen and _ intimate 
friends. Together they can plan life's bat- 
tles, and enter u the path of 
that ends with Tite's éventide. Together 
they can seek the charmed avenues of cul- 
ture, and, strengthened by each other, can 
brave the world’s frown in the heaven- 
lit path of reform. Home. with all that is 
dearest in the sacred name, is their peaceful 
and cherished retreat, within whose sanctu- 














Phe first day he was able they rode to the 


may be used without any ill effects upon the 
bread. 





ee virtues that make it a temple 
beneficence. 


aa 


body and left the coffin empty at the end of 


“Your nerves will have a good proof if 


Domestiq Economy. 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 


Rire Tomato Carcuur.—Peel a half 
bushel of tomatoes ; add one quart of good 
vinegar, one pound of salt, half a pound of 
black pepper, two ounces of cayenne pepper, 
half a pound of allspice, one ounce of cloves, 
six large onions, and two pounds of brown 
sugar, and a few peach leaves. Boil it in « 
porcelain kettle, and strain it or not as you 
choose. 
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ANCIENT Troy.—Excavations carried on 
on the supposed site of ancient Troy have 
made some curious revelations. Nothing 
has been discovered indicating a civilization 
and culture such as the Trojans must have 
attained ; but all the relics point to a stone 
age, like that which antiquarians are already 
familiar from European remains. The stone 
utensils differ widely, however, from tho-e 
found in Europe, showing better workman- 
ship. There are broken vases of clay, finely 
made, and fragments of pottery of clay and 
of hard black stone, perforated by means of 
hard flints. It seems impossible that these 
could have been fashioned by stone tocls, for 
some of them are highly ornamented. : 

Priapic statuettes were also found in the 
mounds, made of terra cotta and of marble, 
the marble of a kind now unknown in the 
region. Fragments of vases bore the — 
tured head of an owl, and similar heads 
were found made of hard stone. : 

The explorer comes to the conclusion that 
the inhabitants of this stone period must 
have lived centuries before the Trojan war. 
The statuettes of Priapus indicate that they 
were of Indo-Germanic descent, and brought 
their worship from India, where Vishnu is 
worshipped in the shape of Priapus. The 
owl heads seem to ally them to the Hellenic 


Min nw sme then late. O. ov 

Trojan civilization, but intends to continue 
his search and reach the virgin earth trod by 
the first inhabitants of the land, if compelled 
to dig to the depth of fifty feet. He hopes 
to shed light, by his excavations, on “ the 
greatest darkness of pre-historic times, and 
to enrich science by the discovery of a few 


the great Hellenic nation.” 





te An old Boston merchant writes thus 
to an exchange of how to make a cheap trip 
to Europe :— 


If you are limited to forty days, say that 
you leave New York July 20, arriving in Liv- 
erpool on the 30th; in London three days; 
to Paris, via Southampton, visiting Netley, 
Cowes, Rouen, two days; in Paris four days, 
Switzerland eight days; back to England 
two days, and home in ten days costing in 
gold: Steamer excursion ticket, $140; ex- 
penses on board $10; fodir days in England 
at $10—40 ; to Paris, per Southampton, $7 ; 
extra $10; fonr days in Paris at $5—#20; 
cireular ticket to Switzerland, $27 50; eight 
days and $5 extra, $40; to Liverpool from 
Paris, $35 ; extras, $5; extras on the voyage 
home—total, 834440. The charge of $10 
per day in England will cover railway ex- 
penses. The Queen’s Hotel, St. Martin's 
Le Grand (opposite the post office,) London, 
is a good family house—rooms from 4s. to 
7s. per day—order what you like. The best 
restaurant in London is the “ Gaiety,” on the 
Strand, near the Charing Cross Hotel—din- 
ner admirably served, 3s. 6d., exclusive of 
wine. 

If we were going to Europe for pleasure, 
and had a taste for rural scenery, we should 
wish to visit, in Britain, Devonshire, the 
Midland Counties, and the English, Scotch 
and Welsh lake districts, nor should we feel 
satisfied without. For quiet, beautiful, and 
picturesque scenery, green velvety fields, in- 
terspersed with trees and chequered with 
hedgerows, there is nothing like some parts 
of the centre and south of England. A visit 
to Green Erin, north, and especially south 
and west, would be also highly enjoyable. 





te A Western editor who recently at- 
tended a female high school exhibition didn’t 
like it because he saw no indications that 
the girls possessed any of the essentials nec- 
essary to the making up of a good wife. 
He a he says, at a glance that the 
graduating girls are soon to be married, and 
demands that they be taught the chemistry 
of the kitchen, the effect of vinegar on cop- 
per, of boiling water on corned beef, as_ well 
as the philosophy of home life, how to get 
and how to keep servants, how great happi- 
ness may be got from a small house and a 
little money. These are questions, he adds, 
more worthy of thought than sighings and 
longings, and she who has solved the riddle 
| has the philosopher's stone for her amulet, 
has mastered the great problem of thrifty 
living, how to extract sunbeams from cucum 
bers. 








A Fiovurative Repiy.—A young man 
asked a young lady her age, and she replied : 
“6 times 7 and 7 times 3 added to my age 
will exceed 6 times 9 and 4, as double my 
age exceeds 20.” The young man said he 
thoxght she looked much older. 


~—-— 





te Bulwer says poverty is only an idea in 
nine cases out of ten, and that there is really 
more happiness among the working men in 
the world than among those who are called 


Anecdotes. 


Stop THe INTEREsT.—Daniel Webster 
once dined with an old Boston merchant, 
and when they came to wine, a dusty old 
bottle was carefully decanted by Peter and 
passed to the host. Taking the bottle he 
poured out Mr. Webster's glass and handed 
itto him, Then pouring out another for 
himself, he held it to the light and said : 

“ How do you like it, Mr. Webster?” 

“ | think it a fine specimen of old Port.” 

“Now, you can’t guess what that cost 








{ me?” said the host. 
{ “ Surely not,” said Mr. Webster. 
} know that it is excellent.” 


“ Well, now I can tell you, for I made a 
careful estimate the other day. When I 
add the interest to the first price, I find that 
it cost me the sum of just one dollar and 
twenty cents per glass ! 

“Good gracious! you don’t say so,” 
Mr. Webster; and then draining his glass 


mark : 
“ Fill up again as quick as you can, for I 
want to stop that confounded interest.” 





An ArtirictaL Man.—A Paris journal- 
ist tells of a man, recently arrived in that 
city, who is the victim of a boiler explosion 
to such an extent as to make necessary the 
following additions to what was left of 
nature’s handiwork after the accident: One 
wooden arm and two wooden legs, a glass 
eye, a nose made from the skin of the fore- 
head, a silver jaw, a palate composed of a 
bit of caoutchouc, and a stomach consisting 
of a sort of truss. He will make the tour 
of Europe as an artifical curiosity. 





ta A Scotch nurse was out with a baby 
in the master’s garden, and the gardener in- 
quired, “ Is’t a laddie or alassie?” “A lad- 
die,” said the maid. “ Weel,” said he,“ I’m 

lad of that, for there’s ower mony women 
in the world.” “Hech, mon,” says Jess, 
“did yeno ken there’s ay maist sown o’ the 
best crap ?” 





tz” In New Hampshire the following is 
ted on a fence: “ Nottis—Know kow is 
allowed in these medders, eny men or women 
letten thare kows run the rode, wot gits inter 
my medders aforesed shall have his tail cut 
orf by me, Odadiah Rogers.” 





ce “If I were in California,” said a 
young fop, in company the other evening, 
“instead of working inthe mines, I would 
waylay some miner with a bag of gold, 
knock out his brains, gather up the gold, and 
run.” “I think you would do better to 
gather up the brains,” quietly responded a 
young lady. 





ty” A fellow in Norwich was bitten by a 
dog. As soon as he recovered from his 
fright he declared he would kill the animal. 
“ But the dog isn't mad,” said the owner. 
“Mad!” shouted the victim exasperatingly, 
“what in thunder has he got to be mad 
about?” He evidently misconstrued the ex- 
planation. 





te “I don’t like these shoes,” said a lad 
t , ** because the soles are too thick. 
“Is that the onl objection ?” blandly asked 
the salesman. “ Yes,” was the reply. “ Then, 
madam, if you take the shoes, 1 can assure 
you that the objection will gradually wear 


away.” 





plied: “What is the use of a new born 


child ?” 


te Since ladies have taken to wearing 
newspapers for bustles, publishers complain 
that their fair subscribers are more in “ ar- 
rears” than ever. 











family, as the bird was the favorite symbol of 


He is disappointed at finding no traces of 


curious pages of the most ancient history of 


OFFICE, - - - - 


(Letter fromthe 


acquainted with its operation, and fully concur in Mr. 
Buckiand’s high estimation of it 


Thad an Automatic Pump put in my well on trial. It 
has (thus far completely fulfilled all that was promised or 
claimed for it 
however faichful he might be, could mot supply my stock | 
with water more completely than they supply themseives 

with this pump ‘ 
stantly ceousting care and labor of supplying them | the office of the Company 
with »water. 
this pump should find a piace on every farm where water 
is purmpea for stock 

plementfon my farm : 
be saved by stock pumping water for themselves, multiply 
the time used in one cay by the number of days ina year, 
should that be one hour each day, the time saved 
year would be 354 days 
consideration. : 
or unfaithfulness of those entrusted with the care of stock. | 
they often suffer for water, consequently the cows 
leas milk, and the stock generally are less thriving. 

sure, wherever this pump has had a fair trial, it will 
entire satixfaction. 
unqualified approval, if it,had 


head of Fisher Avenue, on Parker's Hill, 
Tremont Street cars cross the Boston & 

+, |read. They ate warranted for three years. 
said |, ¢ 


he hastily presented it again with the re-| 142 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., or 








OF AGRICULTURE--BOSTON, SATURDAY, 





SESSIONS & KNOX’S PATENT 





HARD STEEL PLOWS ; 


Embody in theirshape the scientific adaptation of natura lines embraced by Knox's Patent, and have extra qualities 


of hardness, each plece of metal being made by a process that converts about one-third on each side into steel, and al- 
lows it to be hardened as much as fire and water can make it, while the centre remains flexible. This gives them « 
toughness that avoids the ability of breakage so general with other plows, and a surfhee better adapted to slide 
through the soil, which reduces the amount of power required and further adds to durability. 


These Hard Steel Plows received the highest premium—$2 00—awarded to Plows at the Vermont State Agricultu- 


ral Fair, September, 1871. 


Messrs. Sessions & Knox were awarded the highest prize by the New York State Agricultural Society, October , 1871. 


Awarded the highest prize, a Silver Medal, bythe New England Agricultural Society, September, 1871. 


--ALSO--- 
KNOX’S PATENT AND IMPROVED EAGLE, 
Prouty & Mears’ Celebrated Centre Draft, 
IMPROVED SWIVEL, 


For Side Hill and Levei Land that leave no Ridge or Dead Furrows. 


Boston Steel Clipper, and Mapes’ Improved 
SUB-SOIL PLOWS, 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machines, 


DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 


And other requirements of Agriculturists and Agricultural 


Districts. 


Warchouses, Quincy Hall, Boston, and 
53 Beckman Street, New York. 


FACTORIES AT WORCESTER AND AYER, MASS. 


CP Price List and Descriptive Catalogue on application. anl(-te 








ANDREW H. WARD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS, 


—FOR— 


Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Cotton, Crass, Onions, Buck- 


wheat, Tobacco, Ciover, Beets, Tu:nips, Corn, Peas, 
Hops, Carrots, Cabbages, Potatoes, &c. 
ALSO FOR SALE, 


Cround Bones, Nitrate Soda, Potash Salts, Ashes, 


Sulphate Ammonia, &c. 
SO LLSs A NA LY ZAZAED. 
123 Water treet, Boston. 





3" CIRCULARSJAND TESTIMONIALS SENT ON APPLICATION jel5-tr 
Automatic Stock Pump. —— 
ANIMALS CAN PUMP THE WATER NEW ENGLAND 
THEY DRINK. | ‘ania 


From the Rochester Democrat. | 

President of the Western New York 
Agricultural Society.) 

The following © communication from! Mr 


Life Insurance Co. 


Buckland, 


formerly President of the Monroe County Agricultural 39 State Strect - 
Society and now President of the Western New York Ag- . Boston. 
ricultwral Sorvty, who is well and favorably known to the a» 

business men of this city and the surrounding country 

Many of our best farmers are using this pump, and speak ape iene ' fomepenseanpene on.eeneee 
of it in terms of the strongest approval. We are also - . Steet een enenseeee 460,000 


At risk on 22,000 lives, 


$68,000,000. 


$20,000 insurance upon single lives 


“ Eprron Rocarsten Democrat :—In the Fall of 1967, | 


Aman standing constantly at a pump, 


| For information as to rates of premium, modes of in 
It has entirely relieved me of the con- | surance, applications, ete., apply personally or by letter at 


In these days of labor-saving inventions, 





I have no greater labor-caving im- 
To comprehend the time that may 


BENJ. F. STEV* NS, 


PRESIDENT 
| JOS. M. GIRBINS, Secaeranr 
DWIGHT FOSTER, Course: 
w — M. D., Meprcat Examuven. 
28 


r 
ina 
The labor saved is not the only 
By the pressure of work, forgetfulness | 





nm North American Fire Insurance Co. 


Having Cash Assets exceeding 


$600,000, 
continues to insure against HAZARDS BY FIRE, on 
Mexcuanpist, Foaxrrvrs, and other property ; also on 


1 certainly would not give it this | 
not fully justified it 
LEONARD a 
Brighton, Monroe “o., New York, June 20, 1872. , 
THe AMERICAN FARMER for October 1869, says :— 





“?The fpublic can ‘have the most perfect assurance that BviLpines for one or five years, not exceeding $20,000, on 
“| only thie Pump has proved a complete success, and we fully one risk. Also insures Dweacines and First Class Stonss, 


with the report of the Orleans County?Agricultural | perpetually, at their Office, No. 1, Old State House. 


agree a 

i that it is the best agricultural pump ,ever put into DIRECTORS. 

. Teis used by many of cur leading farmers,’ and we be- | }~~ oo A.A. Wellington, Ezra C. Dyer, 

lievejit to be the best pump ever invented | n P. Ober, Jacob Sleeper, Sam. E. Sawyer, 
One of these pumps may be seen in s pasture at the | Albert Bowker, Benj. E. Bates, Sam: : 


near where the ©- Henry Parker, 
Providence Rail- John Jeffries, Jr., 
Send for | Henry A. Whitney 


Paul Adame, 


Fragklin Haven, 
E. Wigglesworth, 


Addison L. Clarke. 


ALBERT BOWKER, President 
BE. E. PATRIDGE Secretary oc t8-t? 


~ The National Insurance Co., 


APITAL paid in and invested $300,000, insure 


ircular. Address, 
LAWTON, BARTLETT & CO., 





156 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥. 
au31-tf 





PLANTS AND BULBOUS ROOTS 


attention to all inquiries. 


No. 3—Qreenhouse. 10c. No. 4—Wholesale (Just Pub- 
lished.) Free. 


Bua’ 10  ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


against Fine axp Marine Risks, not exceeding $30,000 
on one Risk. Office, 14 Devonshire Street, 


Boston. 
Directors. 


James M. Beebe, Nathaniel Hooper 
William 8. Bullard, Geonge Hl Kuhn, 
Elisha Whitney, John A. Lowell, 

Samuel T. Dana, Robert M. Mason 


TREES, | 


For AU CTUMN of 1872. 


Ellwanger & Barry offer to Planters and Dealers Josiah G Abbott precy oot 
the largest and most complete stock in the country of Geo. Ripley, ’ Seana w. pay 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, J Wiley Edmands, Benjamin F. White 


Grape Vines, Smali Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Eve ens, 
New & Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees, 
New & Rare Green & Hot House Plants, 
Bulbous Flowering Roots. 

Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. Prompt 


William M. Whitney, 
William Hammond, 


ELISHA WHITNEY, President. 
G. W. Kuan, Secretary. mh2-ly 


Tremont Fire Insurance Co., 
OF BOSTON, 
Capital - - - - = $200,000 


OFFICE, 68 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 


G. M. DEXTER, President. 


Marshall P. Wilder. 





Descriptive and [llustrated Priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid on reeript of stamps, as follows : 
No. 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2—Ornamental’ Trees, 10c. 


No. 5—Bulbs, Free. Adress 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
au3l-a31-47&21 









my2-26t 49 Congress, and 444 Federal 8t., Boston, Mass. 


JOS. H. WELLMAN, Secretary 
DIRECTORS : ° 
Henry Upham, 
John A. Burnham, 
Chas. 0 











John @. Cushing, " sR Parson, 
Amos wrence . wi 
LAND TILE. Chas. U. Cotting,” yy Ay 
FOR _UNDERDRAINING. octl4-ly 
—aALso— . . 
VITRIFIED STONE WARE Quiney 


DRAIN PIPE. 


PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASH FUND Dec. Iet., 1871, over $490,000. Surplus 
over reinsurance nearly $200,000. 





Mas SPRINGER offers her large stock of De- 
4 
P 


neures Dwelling Houses, Household Furniture, Farm 
. ‘ ers’ Risks, Churches, Stores, and the safer class of prop 
Special Notice. orty. 
This Company has been in operation over twenty 
and has paid over $350,000 in Losses, over $650 ip 
ealcomaine at half price for — days. Also, . 

‘orcelains or 1 glass plates, beat mate- oS. 

same discount. Instruction free. AS. A. HOWLAND, 








trans a ‘ 
rwax WORK “ot every di P on in TSRAEL W. MONROE, President. poe A 
a ie 
Flower modelling. vee x . = 
from pure Beeswax. L. R. SPRINGER, A R SVN ae 
No. 351 Washington S&., \. IMNSOTLINIT QO MAIN §F§ Tl 
(Room 5.) Next the Boston Theatre. jel5-tf | 





Ws 


Pat! and Chorus 
DARK, to 
aul7-8t 





KISSING IN THE DARK. C 


DID YOU EVER! 
you want the Prettiest Piece of Musie, and 


tell how it is, send 30 
roo, bol mete en Kissing 1 


canis be Also for Camp aren 
IN THE 
D. Le sTaPi.Rs a ’ 


GOODSPEED’S EMPIRE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
oy - « St. Louis, New Orleans or New York 








WHITELEYTY, 
E. 61 CHARLESTOWN 


Pu 
te Coleridge, on being asked what was 


Mercantile Saving Institution. 


. : * NEW BANK BUILDING, 


STEAM ENCINEER. 





the use of a certain scientific discovery, re- | 











do remain in bank. The institution bas « guarantee 
oma 11-26¢ Sand of 505,000 00 for the cnpress protection of Ccpeaioon] 
FREE! ae 

> ° AGENTS. ($20 to nel 
Qiven away Gunple exstes of the Ment Estat the coca ioure Sitrrie SaN TW MA 
pa ynaage dh paw Ay Gy ‘ srrton "’ (alike on both sides,) and is ruLLY 1 
oP He a oy ly yt lg 7 
REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass Poaway, Fe 

feb3-tt % Tremont Row Boston Chicago Lil. or St. Louis Mo, 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1872. 





Combined 
RANGE AND FURNACE. 





CCUPTES the same space as common rai 
means of pipes. The kettles used with this range 


all the steam and odors into the chimney. 
Best of testimonials furnished. 


LINCOLN & ALLEN, 


59 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 
feb17-H2t 


H. A. BROWN, 


(Formerly Brown Brothers,) 


AUCTIONEER, 


POR THE SALE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE, 
In City or Country. 


OFFICE: 51 Water Street, Boston. 


marl6-52t RESIDENCE, Waltham. 





nges and 
heats the rooms over the kitchen or adjoining it, by 
pans 





For a Superior Class of 


For CORNETS, ALTOS, BASSES, and all used in 


BAINDS. 


For VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, and ull used in 


ORCHESTRAS. 
For GUITARS, FLUTINAS, ACCORDEONS. 
MEIADEONS 
needed in the use and rey of Musical Instruments. 
or send to the Jtore of 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
ap87-52t 33 Court St., (opp. Court House,) Boston. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS; 


For 
FLUTES, FIFES, FLAGEOLETS. For PIANOS and 


For STRINGS for Violins and Guitars, and all things 
pair ’ 
For Band Music, Sheet Music and Music Books, call at, 





BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS 


New York City. 
—aLso— 
SCHOOL HOUSE BONDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY STATE TAXATION. 
—AaLso— 


Free of Tax. 
BY 


Geld, 
FOR SALE 


feb10 52t 


KITCHEN MINERAL 


Bankers, 90 State Street. 


SOAP. 





TRADE MARK. 


general household cleaning. 
Workman’s Favorite. 


others. Manufactured and for sale vy 
GEO, BEAL, Jr., 
32 North Market St., Boston. 
TT Ww 
PUMPS, 
The best for HOUSES, STA- 
BLES, GREENHOUSES, &e., 
is the 


PEOPLE'S PUMP. | 


This is a powerful FORCE 
PUMP, and with Hose attached 
water can be forced over a 
common house or stable with 


aul(-26t 


Many other kinds of Pam 
on hand. Also, HOSE, HOS: 
PIPES, &e. 

Cali and examine before pur 
chasing 


H. M. WISWALL, 


50 Congress Street, and 
70 Water Street, Boston. 


WEED — 
Family Favorite. 


BUY THE BEST. 


aul7-52t 





After an experience of sev- 
eral vears, during which time 
we have sold thousands of 


ALL THE FIRST CLASS 





Sewing Machines 


recommend the 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


(With the new Shuttle and other recent improvements) 
as in owr opmion the 


We can, unhesitatingly 


Best Machine for General Family Use. 

We offer these Celebrated Machines on the most faver- 
ble terms fori cash, cash bys instalments as iow as 85 per 
month, of may be paid for in work (to be dore at home ) 
Also the other first class machines on fivorable terme. 
For full particularsond circulars cail on or address 


RICE & PECK, 





jan6 


Have you Examined the Weed “Fam! y 
Favorite” 





RECENTLY 
GQaAoudK! 





SEWING MACHINE. 


YO other is #0 thoroughly adapted to the wants of b 
-~ Family Dressmakers or Tailoring purposes.” Ie 
reputation for simplicity and ¢ffectirencss is envied by all 
in competition with it.  Trrms of Sale very liberas 
Sead for catalogue. WEED SEWING MACHINE CO 
349 Washington St., J. H. Fower, Ag't. mar2-ly 


ANTED.—We will give energetic Men and W 
Vy men business that will pay from $3 to $6 per day 
is strictly honorable, and adapted to every locality. Send 
for samples that will enable you to go to work at once 
J. LATHAM & CO., 
jen6-52t 2923 Washington St., ton. 








REES, BULBS, 
Seeds, Fruit and Flower Plates. 
¥. K. PH(ENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Lil. 


JOHN BINNEY, 


STREET LANTERNS 


of all descriptions, for 
Gas, Kerosene, Fluid, &c. 
~ 322 & 124 Broad St, 


Wharf.) 
BOSTON 


HEDGE PLANTS, 
4 Catalogues, 20c. 
jly6-16t 








(Cor. India 
jané-ly 





You ask WHY wo ean sell 
First Class 7 Uctave Pianos for 
? We auewer—lit costs 

jose Than $900 to make any 9600 
Piano sold threogh Agents, all 
per et. profit. 


ee 9 and warrant Five Years. 
4 for (Nuatrated cirenlar, 19 
Bankers, 





you may 








jandw-52t 
MRS. DR. TUCK’S 
Se ty INVALID EMPORIUM, 
For the Hygienic and Botanical treatment of all kinds of 
diseases peculiar to her sex. Uterine Diseases a # ty. 
Mrs. Tuck has also for sale the LADIES’ SUPPORTERS 
(her own invention) so justly celebrated for comfort and 


support, as well as Elastic Bandages, Trusses, the Eugenie, 
Syringes, &e., and makes to order everything invalids 


uire. 

“Dance, No. 28 Winter Street, Room 16, will be open 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays only, from 9 to4 
Mrs Dr. Tuck's Hygienic Retreat at South Weymouth, 
15 miles from Boston is now open to patients for the Hy- 

jeal, Botanical, and magnetic treatment of Chronie 

. Those who need treatment had best apply early 
as the number is limited to 20. Terms reasonable. Send 
for Circular, my 25-26 





Just Patented. 
ROBINSON'S PONY WASHER, 


HE cheapest and best WASHING MACHINE in the 
oR market. Price only $3. Call and see it. 
wanted to sell it. State and County Rights for sale. 


i 


Principal and Interest paid by the State Treasurer ia 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota BR. 7s, 


M. BOLLES & CO. 


Admitted to be the best article in use for 


The best hand soap in the world for Mechanics ané 








BOSTON COPPER 
Weather Vanes 





MANUFACTURED phy 


A.J.HARRIS& Co, 
73 Kingston Street, , 
Sat ty_ BOTON, ass 


BETTER THAN ANY OTHER Fon 
CHILDREN. 


Silver Tipped Shoes, 


LAST THREE TIMES AS LONG 
au3-13t . 





BETTER THAN SEWED Boots 
AND SHOES ARE 


Cable ScrewWire 


Will not Rip or Leak. 
By 


ASYLUM INSTITUTE 


—Or— 


MEDICINA 


Cor. Asylum and Washington Ss. 


aod 





BOSTON. 


DR. C. WINFIELD SCOTT, JR., 


CHIE¥ CONSULTING PHYSICIAN 


Difficult Chronic and generally consid. 
ered Imcurable Diseases, 
Seccewfully treated at this Institute 
Cases that have resisted every Known methee ot peas. 


tiee and baffled the skill of noted physicmos. bore Lew 
restored to besith under Dr. Scott's treatment. 


$5000 18 OFFERED, 


AND THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD (HALLENGED, 


to produce a more successfal metluxi of practxe 


OFFICE HOURS: 


9A. M tol P. M.,2 to 5 P.M. 
By lass 





HOLLIS‘ 
Compound Fluid Extract of 


UVA URSI AND 


Buchu, 


THE BEST COMPOUND THAT HAS EVER BREN IN 
; TRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC FOR 
THE CURE OF 


Gravel-Stome im the Bhidder, or Calcules, of Brk Dart 

Deposit, Ineoutimence of Urine, Irritation, Inflammation 

Uleeration of Urethra, Bladder and Killers 

It i an imvalaable remedy fir \\ eaknes of any kind of 

the Urinary Organs of either sex, wietever may be the 

cause. 

| Thik medicine purely Vegetable A trim) of it by the 

| most skeptical persons will comymce them that it does 

| all the proprietor claims for it 

| The or ean shew hundreds of certificates from 
have usel the compound Fink) Extract of 

Uva Unst and Bachu, and have been benefited by & Man 

ufactured and soki by 


J. O. HOLLIS, 


Rosten, Mass. 
Alo solt by Thom= Hollk, 3 Unicow Street, 





Ros 

¥. 0. Wells & Co., General Agents for New York City. 
[fF Seld by Druggists generally. 24) 
mary. 2th 





Cancer Medical Institute. 


7 OR the treatment and eure of CANCERS and TU- 
MOKS ip all their various forms, and all Chronic 
Discases DOCTOR PARK, who i +0 criebrated 
throughout New Enagiand, fer hie remarkable cure of 
Cancers and Tumors, in ali their rorions frm, 
has at the urgent request of hie mawy patients, ted 
lished an Imatitute at 873 Washington Street, 
Bosten, Mass., for the cure of that truly ternbie 
| dikease, which bas thas fir baffled the skill of our mel 
cal men. A written legal guarantee wil) be given thet the 
Cancer or Tawor wil) be removed without cuties, traw 
tng of bleed and erry littl pain. Remember that af 
di srases are successfully treated at thie Institute. Adrke 
$200); Examination $2 to $5. All letters for advice 
must contain $2,and two three cent stamps to ensure an 
anewer. Patients from a dietance will be sore of having 
the best of board and med ical treatment at this | neutuuon 


REFERENCES: 


Samael Flagg, M. D., Worrester, Mass Potram 





| Lowell, Mase T. M. Watkins, M. BD, Boeton, Mae 6 

E. Lothrop, M.D Boston, Mass. ; D. B Gove, Faq State 

Street, Boston, Mass.; Jobo A. Trowbridge, M.D, Dri- 

awnre City, Delaware ; Fider Rufus Wendel! , Salem, Mass. 
s from patients can be seen at the lusitute 


WALLACE M. PARK, M. D., 
Physiclan im Charge, S73 Washington St 
BOSTON, ASS 


STON 





HIS Institution was established in 1846, to se- 
cure the greatest perfection in the practice 
and use of Vegetable Remedies, mud to secure @ 
permanent place where fumilies and invalids could 
obtain the best medical advice, and sach remedies 
as might be required, without the use of poison- 
ous drugs. 5 ’ 
Dr. Greene has been physician of this Instita- 
tion since its formation, now twenty-five years, 
and his success is, we believe, without parallel. 
Especial attention given to Serofula, Catarrh, 
Cancer, Female Complaints, Seminal Weakness, 
Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Fits, Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Humors of the Blood, Diseases of the Skin, Spine, 
Heart, Kidneys, Neuralgia, and all Diseases of the 
Nervous System, Stomach, Throat, Langs, #04 
all Chronic Ailments, "a 
Dr. Greene’s Medical Pamphlet, deseriptive of 
diseases, and their proper treatment, will be sent 
free to invalids. - 
Also a Treatise on Diseases of the Hair and 
Scalp, and the bad effects of using injurious prep* 
rations for the hair, and the advantage of using 





DR. R. GREENF. 
34 Temple Place, Bosten, Mass- 
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DR. BIRMINGHAM, 
NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN, 


Office 63 Cambridge St., Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


DAYS and WEPNESDAYS, examinations ermt® 
from 9 A.M. to2 P.M. Store open from § A.M. 





be ored at bis 
Per el5-58t 


—! 


AGENTS WANTED —Air the Lives of 


Grant Greeley 
WILSON BROWN, Ss: 





leading 
ofall parties. Over 40 Steel Portraits, 


worth twice the cost of the book. Wanted every where — 
Agente have wonderful success. Send for circular. Ad- 
dress ZIEGLER & MeCURDY, 7 
aul0-7t 274 Main St., Springfield, Mas 


CLOTHES WRINGERS, 


From §3 to $12. 


e ” 
Washing Machines, 
From $5 to $15. 
Wringers of all kinds Repaired or Exehanged- 

H. S. THAYER’S, 
42 Elm Street. 
ap6-52t Entrance trom the yard of Wiki's Hotel. 








CHAS. ROBINSON, P: tee, 
jel5-13t 49 Congress St, 


“ " 
Gentlemen, Look ! ! 
LOTHING be made to look as well as new. J. 

D. Harrell are to Cleanse and 
kinds of Gentlemen's Garments and will remove spots 
as Tar, Pitch, Paint, &., &e., also Ladies 

cleaned.’ Prices, over coats $1.50 ; under coats $1.25 ; 





No. 42 Elm street, upone flight ; 





RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 


week in cash, if 
GENTS, we will pay you $40 pes cine 








BRANDON SCALE CO. 


' General Agents for the N. B States fr 
HOWt STANDARD 


sicales. 





Pianos-Removal 
OF EVERY STYLE AND MAK 


5 
NOS 
ae heal 
oe wm. Cc. 


Building 22 Eliot St., 





HILL, 
ootl-} * Next to corner of Washington B& 





















































Bros. & Biri, 43 Hanover Street,Generai Agents; and 
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AREAL Ge 


ial Organ of the N. KB. Agriculture 
} ISSUED WEEKLY AT 
51 & 52 North Market Street, itt 
(Opposite Faneuil! Hall.) 
nw ks; Proprietor and Fx 





$. $2 50 per annurn in mivance s 
in advance. “ingle copies Six Cents 
No paper discontinued, except at the « 
her, until all arrearage are paid 
The PuoveaMan offers great advantag 
“ Its circulation is large, and among the 
 iptelligent portion of the community 


‘Teams VERTISING, One square, of elg 
“sl oo ; each subsequent insertion, 
uw A liberal discount made on large orde: 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS 

1. If any person orders his paper discr 

t pay all arrearages, or the publisher ma 
1 it until payment is made, and colle 
vant whether it is taken from the « 
4. The courts have decided that refexing ' 
pers and periodicals from the post ~ fice, or re 
ving them uncalled for, is priwna facie eviie 
57 Postage on the PLoveuman is 20 cent 
United States. 
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MEASUREMENT OF HA 


It becomes a matter of son 


be able to estimate the quantity 
he barn with at least a tolerable a 
ion to accuracy, at this season of 
for the sake of being able to judge 
stock we may be able to winter wi 
necessity of buying hay or other 
stuff. If we find we have a goo la 
in we may be able to sell a little, 
s far better, buy an animal or tw 
r and sell in the spring, getting « 
ack, and perhaps a few dollars by 
aving the advantage of the ma 
ure and tangible profit. 

Many farmers, particularly those 
been building a new barn within ti 
years, have the advantage of 
 ecales, and know in consequence ©% 

much English hay the farm has y: 

the great majority have no such c¢ 

and they must get at it in some © 

In such cases there is nothing left | 

the simple measurement, but tha 

Gient for all practical purposes. It 

in the nature of things, be depen 

for perfeet accuracy, because 80 

ments are involved, as the charac 
» hay, whether timothy, redtop or « 
Dime during which it has been sq 


rive at a close approxi 
xactness, as we know from expe! 
ng sold hay by measurement wit 

ito weigh at the buyer's option a 


and the results almost invariably | 


very 


estimate. 

We allow for timothy, redtop, « 
grasses, four hundred and fifty cu 
a ton at the bottom or lower half 
that extends from the floor t 
beams, and five hundred and fif 
for a ton at the top or upper ha 
bay, after it has lain a few wee 
ted. Of clover hay 
take about six hundred cubic feet 
after it has lain, say, three mo! 
be seen that the average of the 


on a scal 


redtop and timothy will be not 
hundred eubic feet to the ton, 
course, somewhat by the cu 
luded to, that is, the season, the 
ting, the thoroughness with w! 
cured, the time it has setuled, & 
A little testimony on this p 
be uninteresting at this time. 
Uxbridge gives four hundred { 
twenty 
twenty feet wide, as the lowest 
feet he ever estimated. Ile 
scaffold of hay eleven and a hall 
and nine feet high, making 11% 


feet high, twenty ft 


cubic feet, there was by actual 
pounds of hay, or a little over t 
ahalfofhay. The hay was upl: 
resembling redtop. This giv 
less than four hundred and six: 
feet to the 
stances five 
packed, not very coarse hay, i 
with us to be « fair estimate fo 
A farmer in West 
“When there is a large quanti 
four hundred cubic feet will ma 
where only a small quantity lik 

is stored, it will take, for a ton, 
five hundred cubic feet. It de 

thing on the quality, but I am 


B+ 4 baede grace hay 


ton. Under ordi 


hundred solid f 


Enosburg 


. I saw a 
ured and weighed a few days 


twenty-six feet long, eleven te 
nearly five feet high, making 14 
It weighed 5800 lbs, so you 

varies but a fraction from five 

to a ton.” 

A farmer in Freeport, Me., 
mow forty feet long, sixteen té 
fourteen feet deep, well settled 
estimate is four hundred and tw 
to five hundred cubic feet to ¢ 
some fifteen successive years | 
hay in my own barn from a m 
the above, and the average Jnu 
feet required, including tare, \ 
five per cent., has been about 
and twenty-five feet per ton.” 

It will appear from these stats 
& general average rule a cubx 
will make a ton of timothy, a: 
allow about a quarter more 
there is a considerable mixture 
there frequently is, the pro 
must be made for it, and it wil 
exercise of some judgment anJ 

atit. So ifthe hay is very fine 
ly solid it will require a less n 
to the ton. 

Now to make a calculation 
head of cattle it will do to atte 
farmers call it in the rough al 
to acow, and making allowan 
for other stock according to 
and for other feeding substan 
&c. As a general rule it is 
pretty well up to your ec xpacity 
to come a little short, buy gr 





THE CRANBEF 
We notice that many peo 
work in picking their cranber 
ing from the weather on the ; 
enough almost for November, 
it was high time. So far as we 
Cranberrivs in their natural 





























